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Lesson Units on Nutrition 
for Young Children 


By Mary Swartz and BERTLYN BosLEY 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 


FEEDING OUR TEETH 


A unit for the third and fourth grades. It is planned to 
fit into the health program of the school, requires no special 
equipment, and has been tested by use with children in 
schools of different types. Topics include: What Our 
Teeth Do for Us. The Kinds of Teeth We Have. Foods 
Our Teeth Need. A Visit to the Dentist. 


with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 


ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 
ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 


and give complete satisfaction. Price 30 cents, prepaid 


OUR CEREALS 


A unit for fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, which can be 


A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. conducted in the regular classroom. Aims to arouse chil- 


dren's interest in grains, to help them distinguish the 
different ones, and to teach sources and methods of prep- 
aration. From this study of cereals, children will learn 
that there is a definite relationship between food and 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade, 


health, that intelligent choice yields a valuable return, 


and that food of the highest nutritive value is not always 


the most expensive. 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors Price 35 cents, prepaid 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCB 1874 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


Eight books— 
Grades I to VIIl 
Simplified— 
Effective 
Art Teaching 
is presented in 


this New, 


Progressive 
Series of 


Art Books— 
CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


» HOA 
AN 


ALPHABET 


original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal a wealth of suggestions for supervisors—a real aid to the 
Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint Spatter Work, grade teacher in presenting creative art problems to her pupils. 
all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, Stenciling, Land- . 
scape Drawing, and other correlated Art Designs. All projects In scope, clarity and teaching results this series will prove 
are practicable with the ordinary, simple equipment, crayons, its superiority by comparison with any similar books published. 


paints, and papers, common to every school. Sample book and Teacher's Manual (State Grade) 
a Teacher's Manual explains in detail every step of the work 50c postpaid. Twelve books and one Teacher's Manual 
for each problem. (State Grade) $3.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Instructor Aids for Every Teaching Need 


. . « You may order them at SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES in combination with 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine . . . and you may PAY LATER if more convenient. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Instructor Handbook Series 


Program Material, Handcraft, Units, 
Purposeful Posters, Plans, etc. STR 
The Instructor Book of Program Selections for All the Year, 128 ro 
pages, 9% x 12% inches $1.00 $ .80 (ood 
The Instructor Rhythm Band Book, 48 pages, 9% x 12% inches 1.00 .80 
Poems Teachers Ask For, Book I, 214 pages, 236 poems, cloth 1.00 .80 
Poems Teachers Ask For, Book II, 214 pages, 244 poems, cloth 1.00 80 
The Instructor Handcraft Book—Things to Draw, Paint or Make, 80 
pages, 95% x 12% inches 1.00 80 
Designs for Window Decorations and Other Art Projects, 32 designs 
printed in hektograph ink on sheets 8% x 11 inches, and put up in 
portfolio with 32-page manual 1.00 .80 
The Instructor Illustrated Units for All Grades, 96 pages, 10% x 14 in. 1.00 80 
The Instructor “Good American” Citizenship Posters, 10 posters on 
cards of assorted colors, 10 x 13 inches, in portfolio 1.00 -80 
The Instructor Health and Safety Posters, 20 posters on 10 cards of 
assorted colors, 10 x 13 inches, in portfolio 1.00 -80 
The Instructor Good Manners Posters, 20 posters on 10 cards of assort- 
ed colors, 10 x 13 inches, in portfolio 1.00 -80 
The Instructor Plan Books, 3 volumes, 672 pages, 6% x 9% in., cloth 3.00 2.40 
Primary Plans and Projects, 320 pages, 74% x 10 inches, cloth 2.50 2.00 
Four Hundred Games, 320 pages, cloth 1.50 1.20 
Art Appreciation Material THE INSTRUCTOR 
Studies of One Hundred Famous Paintings, 104 pages 50 -40 Sapa gh 
100 Full-Color Miniature Prints and book, “Studies of One Hundred ana 
Famous Paintings” 1.50 1.20 
20 Large Full-Color Prints, Group I—for Lower Grades, in envelope, a 
with 24-page study manual 1.50 1.20 
20 Large Full-Color Prints, Group II—for Upper Grades, in envelope, 
with 24-page study manual 1.50 1.20 


Patterns for Posters, Jointed Toys, etc. 


Add to Add to 
inches. Many i Regular THE IN- ‘rections ing assem-_ Regular THE 

Health Activities for All Grades $ 50 § 35 Instructor Poster Patterns, Book I $ .60 $ 50 
Safety Activities for All Grades 50 35 | Instructor Poster Patterns, Book II -60 50 
Handwork for All Grades 50 35 | Story-Book Poster Patterns .60 50 
Seatwork for Primary 50 35 Health Poster Patterns .60 50 
Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades Creative Posters .60 50 
Elementary Science for All Grades 50 .35 Safety Poster Patterns .60 50 
The Social Studies for All Grades 20 .35 Instructor Jointed Toys, Book I .60 50 
Activities for All Grades .50 Bm 154 Instructor Jointed Toys, Book II .60 50 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 


A catalog fully describing all of the above and other Instructor Teaching Aids will be sent upon request. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Schoolroom Activities for THE INSTRUCTOR 


Elementary Teachers 


Unsurpassed elementary 


among 
teachers’ i 


magazines in the quality 
and quantity of its contents, THE 
INSTRUCTOR supplies every type of 
activity material needed for classroom 
use in all the grades. In each issue: 


and other units; large Handwork Sec- 
tion; Art Masterpiece Cover in full 
color, with Picture Study Lesson and 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


A.C 


miniatures 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club; Travel; Etc. 


for 


tests, 
Stories, seatwork, articles, several pages of program mate- 
rial; Your Counselor Service (individual aid to teachers); 


1 Year (10 issues) $2.50; 2 Years (20 issues) $4.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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The amount of this order is $ I am enclosing $ 


I will send $ not later than April 5, 1941. 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


State 


———Mail This Coupon Today——— — 


Date 


1941 


Send me, carrying charges prepaid, the teaching aids written on following lines. 


Enter my subscription ({] new or [] renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 


issue for [] 1 Year at $2.50; [J 2 Years at $4.00. 
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HEKTOGRAPH 
WORK BOOKS 


in SCIENCE 


fo 
PRIMARY GRADES 


by 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Printed in 
WECTOGRAPH INK 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Year Round Lessons 


in Scienee 
By ALICE HANTHORN 


Forty Lessons of proven value from 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, printed in 
duplicating ink— 

Four for each month of the school year 


The subjects include Citizenship, Safety, 
Signs of the Month, Holidays, Reading Les- 
sons and ‘‘Something-to-Do’’ suggestions. 
Each illustrated, and the text—-printed in 
large type—is within the vocabulary of chil- 
dren of ist to 4th Grades. . . . This book 
provides just the type of Science studies 
teachers require, and eliminates the task of 
hand-copying, saving hours of time. 


Size 8 x 11. Price, $1.00 


Year Round Plays 


for Primary Grades 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Delightful dramatizations for children of 
Primary Grades. Its plays are simplified in 
regard to properties, stage directions and 
subject matter, so that a teacher may pro- 
duce them effectively with a minimum 
amount of preparation. They are printed 
in large type, in duplicating ink, elimi- 
nating the hours of hand copying or typing 
necessary with the ordinary play script. The 
subjects include Holidays, Safety, Nature, 
Citizenship and Fantasy. The pages are 
scored, to tear out easily, and the hekto- 
graphed scripts may be retained for repeated 
use. 


Size 744 x 10%. Price, $1.00 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July and 
August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edito- 
rial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter April 4, 1933, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, 
Mass., under the Act of Con- 
gress March 3, 1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1941, BY MIL- 
TON BRADLEY COMPANY. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Al) contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return 
is desired. 
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EARLY SPRING 


Cold winter days are over now, Then buds will waken from their naps 
The air is warm again. And happy birds will sing. 

Soon we will hear the pattering All Nature’s children will come forth 
Of pleasant April rain, To tell us it is spring. 


—Edna Jeanne Graham 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


OUR DRINKING FOUNTAIN (Reading Lesson) 


We have been flying our kites. 
Some of us were skating. 

We are hot and tired. 

What we need is a good drink. 

Off to the drinking fountains we go. 
We are good citizens. 

We take turns at the fountain. 


We keep away from the child drink- 
ing. 


We help keep the fountains clean. 


How good a drink of water is. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


City Water System 


Make a simple study of the water supply in your community. While this varies in each 
community, the common point of cleanliness can be learned. If possible visit the city reservoir 


or the town wells. Many times a small group can go and report their findings to the class. 


Create a strong sentiment towards the proper use of drinking fountains. Stress the need of 
self-control in waiting turns, never pushing the person who is drinking, keeping gum and paper 


out of the fountain trays, etc. 


Learn what a filter is. Conduct a simple experiment in filtering muddy water. 
Recall how careful mother is in preparing water for the baby to drink. 


WHAT AM I? 
I stand in the hall at school. 


WHAT MUST WE ALL DO? 
We are hot and thirsty. 


Children help to keep me clean. We all want a drink. 
Cool water comes from my bubbler. Only one can drink at a time. 
What am I? What must we all do? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


GETTING A DRINK—LONG AGO (Reading Lesson) 
The water pail stands on a bench. h iw 
The bench is by the door. 


There is a nail in the log near the 
pail. 


On the nail hangs the dipper. 
The dipper is made from a gourd. 
The gourd is hard and dry. 


One side has been cut off. 


The seeds have been taken out. 


Now it makes a good dipper. 7 


All the chidren drink from this 
dipper. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Gourd Dippers 


Bring in gourds and learn what good dippers they make. Discuss why the colonial people 
used them so much. Find pictures of gourds in colonial kitchens. 


Recall the modern use of gourds as decorations for porches and recreation rooms 
children can bring in a string of the popular Mexican gourds. 


Water Pails 


perhaps 


Explain to children about the common water pail and the dipper that was used in many 
schools and is still used in some schools today (some country schools and in some mountain 
schools). 


Learn what should be used instead of a common dipper. 


STORY HOUR 


Discuss with the class the type of furniture and schoolrooms used in the past. Encourage 


the children to bring in accounts of customs from their grandparents and elderly people in the 
community. Here is a sample story: 


‘““My grandfather told me that he used to walk two miles to a country school. There was no 
well at the school so the boys had to go a long way to the nearest house for water. 
‘‘Sometimes the boys played along the way. Then they missed a great deal of their school 


work. They all wanted to pass the water in school time. The one chosen would carry the pail to 
each seat and each child would drink from the same dipper.”’ 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


KEEPING CLEAN AT SCHOOL (Reading Lesson) 


Boys and girls should have clean 
hands. 


After playing in the yard they A AW Na 
should wash. 


We have a good washroom in our CE 
school. —— 
We have soap in glass jars. af 


||| 
When we push against the jar, soap 
comes out. 


There are paper towels for us, too. 
We us these rules for our washroom: 


Take a little soap. 

Wash hands carefully. 

Rinse with clear water. 

Dry hands on the paper towels. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Soap Collection 


Make a collection of soap. Ask the children to bring in wrappers of laundry soap, toilet soap, 
soap flakes, soap chips. Learn how each kind is used. 


Individual Towels 


Discuss the sanitary value of individual towels. See how this is handled successfully at 
home, in hotels, tea rooms, and clubs. Take a trip to the lavatory and learn how to draw out 
paper towels without tearing. Discuss the cost of such equipment and urge the co-operation of 
each one. (The towel problem always comes up in spring when marbles, etc., make much washing 
of hands necessary.) 


Good Citizens 
This work will need to be stressed again. 
Make a chart showing rules for lavatory conduct—tthis may be illustrated. 
SPEAK QUIETLY. 
TAKE TURNS. 
PUT ALL WASTE PAPER IN THE BASKET. 
DO NOT WASTE THE SUPPLIES. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


MAKING SOAP—LONG AGO (Reading Lesson) 


Mother is making soap today. 
Father gets out the black kettle. 
He puts water into the kettle. 
Then he builds a fire under it. 


Mother puts grease and pieces of 
fat into the kettle. 


She adds some lye made from wood 
ashes. 


John stirs with a _ long-handled 
paddle. 


Soon the kettle is boiling. 
Prudence helps John stir. 

At last the soap begins to come. 
The kettle is full of thick soft soap. 


When it is cold it will be cut into 
cakes of soap. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Make Soap 


If a gas plate, electric plate, or any type of heat is available it is not difficult to make soap 
at school. Care must be taken in the use of lye. A fine description of soap making is given in 
‘Adventuring in Young America’? by McGuire and Phillips. 


After making soap the children will have a greater appreciation of commercial soaps. Help 
them get some added understanding of the great comforts of modern life. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. John had 5 turns in stirring the soap. Prudence had 4 turns. How many 
turns did both have? Who had more turns? 


2. Mother made 8 pounds of soap. She gave her neighbor 3 pounds. How many 
pounds did she have left? 


3. Prudence cut 6 small cakes of soap and 3 large cakes. How many cakes did 
she cut? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
The Paper Hanger 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to make contributions, helping 


to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs, and background of the in- 
dividuals in her class. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
GRADES I and II 


What is the man doing in this picture? 

What do you think he is going to do with those long strips of paper? 

What do you think he is spreading on the paper? 

Do you know what that kind of paper is called? 

Do you know what that kind of ladder is called? Why do you suppose it is called a step-ladder? 

For what do you think he will use the ladder? 

Why do you suppose he is wearing overalls and a cap? 

On the table are four tools. Can you tell for what each is used? 

Do you think this man lives in this house? What makes you think so? 

What room in the house do you think this is? Why do you think so? 

Do you think this man has ever done any papering before? What makes you think so? 

Do you know what a person is called who makes a business of hanging wall paper? 

Whom do you think selects the wall paper, the paper hanger or the people who live in the house? Why? 
Do you know how wall paper is sold? 

How can the paper hanger tell how long to cut the strips of wall paper? 

Why do you suppose he is putting paste all over the strip of paper instead of just around the edges? 
What are some of the things that mother does to your home in the spring besides putting on new wall paper? 
What does father do in the spring to help make your home more beautiful? 

Can you think of something that you can do this spring to help make your home more beautiful? 


What can we do in our classroom to make it more beautiful this spring? 


THINGS TO DO 


Draw a picture for each of the following: 
(a) Mother doing something inside your home to make it more beautiful. 


(b) Father doing something in the yard of your home to make it more beautiful. 
(c) You doing something to make your school more beautiful. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued | = 


GRADES III and IV 
THE WORK OF THE PAPER HANGER 


The gentleman in this picture is a paper hanger. He earns his living by selling and hanging wall paper. He has 
wall paper sample books from which mother may select the paper she likes for her room. Each book contains samples 
of paper for a particular room. One book may contain paper for living rooms, another book paper for bedrooms, and 
still another may have paper for kitchens. After mother has selected the paper she likes, the paper hanger estimates 
the amount of paper she will need for the room. Wall paper is sold by the single roll and the double roll. It comes in 
different widths. The paper hanger has to know how to measure the walls of a room and be able to tell how many 
rolls of paper will be needed. Of course one does not paper over the windows and doors of a room, so it is necessary 
to subtract that amount of space from the total wall space. Mother does not want to pay for more paper than she 
needs, so the paper hanger has to know how to figure accurately. Arithmetic is one thing he must know. 

A paper hanger has his own tools which he carries about with him from house to house. In the picture you can 
see some of the tools he uses. The strips of wall paper on his bench have been measured and cut the right length 
to go from the ceiling to the baseboard. He is now spreading paste over the back side of one strip of paper with his 
paste brush. He must be careful to spread that paste evenly over the whole strip. When this is done he will climb 
up the step-ladder and paste the paper on the wall. He must be careful to have the strip perfectly straight and smooth. 
He will then take the clean dry wall brush and make sure that the paper is pressed flatly against the wall from top 
to bottom. He has a roller cutter on his bench that he uses to trim the bottom edge of the paper so that it will fit 
neatly against the baseboard. The edges of the strip sometimes do not stick well, so he uses the roller which you 
can see in the picture to roll the edges flat against the wall. 


It takes more time and skill to fit a strip of paper around a window. The paper hanger first uses his ruler to 
measure the part that needs to be cut out. Then he puts the piece of paper on the straight edge, which is attached 
to his bench, and marks the back side of the paper to fit the window. The paper is cut to fit before it is pasted. 


A paper hanger has to make sure that each strip of paper is right side up on the wall. If there is a figure in the 
wall paper, he has to match the strips of paper so that the figures are even. He has to be careful not to get paste 
on the right side of the paper. He must also handle the paper carefully so that it does not tear. Wall paper is too 
expensive to be wasted. A paper hanger knows all of these things and tries to do his work so that everyone will be 
satisfied and he will be proud of the room he has papered. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


What are some of the things mother has to think about when she selects wall paper for a room? 
How is wall paper measured: by the inch, the foot, or the yard? 
What is the difference between a single roll and a double roll of wall paper? 


Of what is the paste for wall paper made? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 


From some old wall paper sample books select a kind of paper that you would like on your bedroom, kitchen, and 


living-room walls. Paste a small sample of each paper in your scrapbook and label each sample with the room 
and the price of the paper. 


Make a list of tools that are used by a paper hanger. Find pictures of as many of these as possible. 
Make a list of things a paper hanger needs to do. 
Make a wall paper design for your bedroom. 
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Social Studies Lesson 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


A Wonderful Invention 


Can you imagine living in a world in which the only way to travel is to walk? There are no 
automobiles, trains, airplanes or boats. There are not even trucks, wagons, or bicycles. We 
would not only need to walk everywhere we go, but if we have anything to take with us, we must 
either carry it or drag it along the ground. It would be impossible for us to live like that today, 
but many thousands of years ago people really did live in just that way. 


In the early days when people spent all of their time getting food, clothing, and shelter by 
hunting, fishing, and trapping, they did not know anything about ways of travel such as we have 
today. They did not need to ride. Their homes were built near the woods and streams so they 
could easily walk until they could shoot a deer, a bear, or a rabbit. Of course it was not easy to 
carry a big deer out of the woods, but they could be cut up and carried out in several trips. 


One day a hunter went back into the woods for his second load of deer meat and found 
that some hungry animal had been there ahead of him and eaten the meat. The next time he 
shot a deer he did not want the same thing to happen so he thought of a new scheme. He cut a 
branch off a tree, placed the whole deer on the branch, and found to his delight that he could 
drag the branch with the deer on it. This was the first type of drag ever used for hauling loads. 


When people began to trade one kind of goods for another in the early days they needed 
some way to carry these goods from place to place. They made rude sacks out of animal skins 
which they balanced on their heads, fastened on to their backs, or tied to a pole which was 


carried by two men. They could not carry very heavy loads in this way. They needed to find 
some better way to do it. 


The next discovery was an important one. Perhaps someone stepped on an old log which 
rolled along under his weight, or perhaps by some other accident it was found that heavy 
objects could be rolled along the ground on logs. This was a great help in moving heavy stones or 
large tree trunks. Three logs were used for the rollers. The load was first placed on two of the logs 
and rolled ahead. When the load had nearly rolled off the hind log, the third log was placed in 
front of the load for it to roll on to. This was a very slow process because every few feet some- 
one had to carry the third roller from the back to the front of the load. How much easier it would 
be if the rollers would stay in one place under the load, thought the men. 
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Finally one man thought of a plan which might work. He cut two thick slices off the end 
of a log. He burned a hole in the center of each slice and put the slices on the ends of a short, 
thick pole. The load was balanced on the pole between the slices of log and rolled along the ground. 
These were the first wheels ever invented. They were heavy and clumsy, and broke quite easily. 
Gradually men learned how to make lighter and bigger wheels by using spokes. To make these 
wheels stronger men found a way of putting an iron rim around them. To make them ride easier 
men finally found a way of making a rubber tire. 


The wheel is one of the greatest inventions the world has ever known. No one knows who 
invented the first wheels or just when they were invented, but wheels of every size and of many 
different kinds of materials are used today all over the world. If we did not have wheels we would 
still be walking, and carrying or dragging our loads, wherever we go. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
For what purposes are wheels used other than for travel? 
Name different materials from which wheels are made. 
Where are wheels used in your schoolroom? 


Where are wheels used in your home? 


THINGS TO DO 


Make believe that you are some kind of wheel. Tell your classmates of what you are made and 
for what you are used. 


Assemble pictures of different kinds of wheels for your bulletin board. 


Make a list of different uses for wheels today. 


Read the story of wheels in an encyclopedia and tell your classmates about it. 
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Australia 


A Blackboard Journey 
By FLORA C. RUE 


M iss ALLEN shook the little 
silver bell. It meant that the Travel 
Hour had come and pencils and 
books slipped quietly into their 
places. 

Miss Allen saw the children look- 
ing curiously at a big Teddy Bear that 
sat on her desk. She smiled. ‘‘We are 
going to Australia, the ‘Teddy Bear’ 
land, this afternoon. It will be 
Christmas when we get there, but 
don’t bring your winter clothes, for 
Christmas is the hottest time of the 
year in Australia. 

“First we will fly to the coast, 
then get on a steamer and sail for 
more than two weeks on the Pacific 
Ocean. We have been on a steamer 
before, so we know that they are 
almost big enough to lose ourselves 
in. 

‘‘Here is Australia. It is the small- 
est of the six continents and the only 
one that is an island. Dickie and 
Jean are visiting an aunt and uncle 
in Australia, so they will show us 
some of the interesting sights. There 
is Jean, now, waving to us from the 
shore and there is Dickie, too. 

*Dickie’s uncle lives in the Aus- 
tralian ‘bush’; that means that they 
are surrounded by tall ferns and 
Eucalyptus trees. Come, let us get 
off the boat. 

“Dickie and Jean are eager to 
show us this beautiful country. 
Jean has an armful of flowers for us. 
Smell them. They are the Golden 
Wattle, Australia’s national flower. 
Dickie tells us he has a pet Kooka- 
burra. There he is. He is about the 
size of a pigeon. He laughs ha! ha! 
ha! at everyone he sees. See him 
throw back his head as he laughs at 
us. Sometimes he is called the 
‘laughing Jackass.’ 

“Dickie says if we are very, very 
lucky and very, very quiet we may 
see a Lyre bird. A pair of them live 
in the ‘bush’ and he and Jean have 
seen them twice. 

“I hear an automobile horn. 
Dickie’s aunt must be having visi- 
tors. No, Dickie is laughing at us 
and beckoning us to follow him. 
Come quietly and peep around this 
clump of bushes. There is the Lyre 
bird; I will draw his picture. When 
he lifts his tail, two bright orange 
feathers stand up like a lyre, which 
is a musical instrument. All the 
other feathers are white. See how 
they fall over his head like a veil. 


He is the one who is making a noise 
like the automobile horn. He mocks 
every sound he hears—all the animals 
and birds. He talks, too. Now he is 
going to dance for us. He sings as he 
dances. Watch his steps, Mabel; 
perhaps you can dance like the Lyre 
bird. Stand very still, Marvin. If he 
hears us he will fly away. There, 
now, he is through with his song and 
dance and is marching back to the 
woods. We were very, very lucky 
today. Now we will see what else 
Dickie is going to show us. 

‘‘Here comes Dickie’s aunt with a 
plate of little taro cakes and a dish 
of Australian fruit. These pears are 
delicious. Take one, Marvin. The 
cherries, too, are the best I have 
ever eaten. 

“Dickie’s uncle has brought the 
car and is going to take us for a long 
ride. There is a man who lives down 
the road about ten miles who has a 
very large estate. He has a place for 
a great many of the strange Aus- 
tralian animals. It will be easy for 
us to see them there. Now we are 
off. 

‘“‘Did you ever see such big ferns? 
They are like trees. 

“‘Dickie’s uncle is stopping the car 
sO we can watch that little native 
girl. She is riding on a turtle. 

*“‘How would you like to have a 
scooter like that, Ned? 

“Now we will get out and walk 
around the grounds of the estate. 
Dickie says we should see a Kan- 
garoo and perhaps a Platypus and a 
Kiwi. 
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‘*There, look, Marvin; look, Ned. 
There come two Kangaroos. One is 
a mother Kangaroo and she has her 
three babies with her. I will drawa 
picture of her here on the black- 
board. See how she carries her 
babies in a little pouch. It looks as 
if she were carrying them in her 
apron. 

**Jean is calling us. She has some- 
thing to show us. It is the funniest 
looking thing I ever saw. Here is a 
picture of him. He looks like a ball 
of grass. Dickie says it is a Kiwi; 
he is always sleepy, like an owl, in 
the day time. He rests on his two 
strong legs and his beak. His nose is 
on the end of his beak. He goes 
around smelling for worms, which he 
likes to eat. 

“Dickie is leading us along beside 
a brook. He is pointing to another 
queer animal. It is a Platypus. I’ll 
draw his picture on the blackboard. 
It is not very beautiful. Dickie says 
it lays eggs like a turtle, but doesn’t 
look like one. Its bill is flat like a 
duck’s and it has a tail like a beaver. 
I believe Australia has the strangest 
animals in the world. 

‘*Jean wants to show us something. 
Here it is under a tree. It is the play- 
ground of the Bower Bird. He makes 
it of tiny twigs and weaves bright 
feathers in it and colored stones and 
shells. 

‘‘What is that I hear? It sounds 
like a baby crying. Dickie is laughing. 
He says it isn’t a baby; it is a Koala. 
There is one on the branch of a tree. 

‘Look, Mabel, look, Helen, it is a 
live Teddy Bear. Dickie says he 
isn’t really a bear, he belongs to the 
kangaroo family. Jean is holding 
him; feel his soft fur. He is gentle 
and good-natured and _ never 


scratches, although his claws are 
long and sharp. He has to climb the 
Eucalyptus trees to eat the leaves. 
They are his bread and butter. 
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‘‘We must go back to the car now, 
for there are more things to see and 
we have only a little time left. 

“Dickie says the Eucalyptus trees 
mean a great deal to the natives of 


Australia. They use the bark for 
clothing and for the roofs of their 
houses and for sandals and mats. 
They make strong rope of it and 
sugar is made from some varieties 


and medicine from others. 


“Listen, the driver is telling us 
about those tall white points we see 
by the roadside. He says they are 
ant hills made of clay. There is one 
six feet tall and another ten feet. 
They are made by termites or wood 
eating ants, and are so strong that 
the wind does not blow them over. 


“There are thousands and thou- 
sands of sheep in the distance. 
Australia is a rich country and a 
great deal of her wealth is in sheep. 


“If we had time to go up in an air- 
plane the sheep would look like 
patches of snow. ~ 


“The travel hour is over now. 
What shall we make as our souvenir 
of Australia? I believe we are all 
thinking the same thing. Marvin is 
saying ‘a Koala,’ Mabel says ‘a 
Teddy Bear.’ Here is a pattern. We 
will make him jointed so he will 
look more alive.”’ 


To Make the Koala Bears 


Color the Koala’s body and legs a gray- 
ish brown. Stick design on cardboard, and 
cut out when dry. 

Fix the legs to the body and tree-trunk 
with clips. When finished the Koalas will 
climb up and down the tree. 
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March 


Safety 


A One-Act Play 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


ScENE: At a Schoolroom Assembly 


CHARACTERS: 

Teacher: Miss HERRICKS 

Children: 
ANNA GEORGE 
CATHERINE IRA 
BARBARA HENRY 
MARION FREDERICK 
RUTH CHARLES 
OLIVE RUSSELL 
FRANCES JACK 
HELEN KENNETH 

MArTIN 


TEACHER—MiIss HERRICKS: 

All through the year we learn to 
take care, 

Practicing safety rules everywhere. 

And now comes March, when cold 
winds blow, 

And with them new rules we all 
must know. 

Today these children will tell you 
about 

Rules to follow inside and out, 

By reciting for you rhymes so new, 

We’re sure you'll know just what to 
do! 


ANNA: 
A boy and puppy went out to play, 
Not long ago on a cold March Day. 
While chasing each other up and 
down 
The streets and avenues of the town, 
They came at last to a big main 
street, 
Where autos and trucks and trolley 
cars meet. 


GEORGE: 

They did not wait for the signal 
lights, 

They did not think of others’ rights. 

That boy and his puppy rushed 
straight past, 

They did not see the truck coming 
fast, 

The boy and his puppy were hurt 
and sore, 

But had learned their lesson forever- 
more! 


BARBARA: 

For many years it’s been one of the 
rules 

For everyone in our Public Schools 

To repeat a safety lesson each day, 

Whether it be early September, 
March or May. 

We’ve found that a rhyme a few 
lines long, 

Or a story or play, or maybe a song, 

Helps us all in the safest way 


At home and at school, at work or 
play. 


HENRY: 

The police cannot always be at our 
side, 

Whenever we walk or whenever we 
ride, 

So we and our friends must use our 
brain 

To save us all from danger and pain. 


CATHERINE: 

When we go to the railroad crossing 
where it says: 

“Stop, Look, and Listen,”’ too! 

We know that the sign is a warning, 
and we’ve learned just what to do! 

But how many of us are as careful 
at the streets where the lights 
turn red. 

Accidents happen most often to 
children who are careless, ’tis said! 


IRA: 
When it’s time to cross the street, 
Then it’s time to use your feet, 
But, first of all, use eyes and ears, 
And then there’ll be less tears and 
fears! 


Dorotny: 
Our teacher teaches us lessons each 
day, 
Our parents tell us when to obey, 
The policemen are always waiting 
around 
To keep us safe and to keep us sound, 
And don’t forget the cop is our boss, 
Whenever there is a street to cross. 


JACK: 
Some thoughtless boys were rolling 
their tires, 
Right in the middle of the street, 
An alarm was sounded for forest 
fires, 
Oh! if engine and tires should meet. 


FRANCES: 
Those tires were released by fright- 
ened boys, 
And then rolled right in the road, 
The engine arrived ’mid clanging 
and noise, 
And tried to swerve with its load. 


KENNETH: 
Trying to do this, it skidded around, 
Twisting and turning sideways 
and back, 
’*Til it knocked two boys flat on the 
ground, 
Giving their heads a terrific crack! 
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HELEN: 
Now you see what happens when 
we forget our rules, 
Which are taught us at home by 
our parents dear, 
And those which we learn every 
day at our schools, 
By teacher and principals far and 
near. 


MarrTIN: 
Nancy played ball in her own back 
field 
Where the fence was used as a 
shield, 
Lucy played ball in the middle of the 
street 
Where trucks, and cars, were apt 
to meet. 


MarIon: 
Nancy crossed at the signal light 
Going to school or returning at night. 
Lucy crossed now here, now there! 
Not heeding the warning: ‘‘Beware! 
Beware!”’ 


FREDERICK: 

Lucy at last was hit by a truck, 

That she did not get killed was cer- 
tainly luck! 

Long days and nights she suffered 
with pain 

With a broken leg, it was hard to 
gain! 


RuTu: 

But when at last she was well once 
more, 

She came to Nancy’s and knocked 
at her door. 

“T’d like to play with you in your 
yard, 

For I’ve found at length it is not 
hard 

For us to obey each safety rule 

We’ve learned at home and we’ve 
learned at school.” 


CHARLES: 

March is the month when we fly a 
kite. 

I wonder if you know how to fly it 
right! 

Never allow it to touch a wire— 

It might be the cause of a dangerous 
fire. 


OLIVE: 

Inside our homes throughout the 
year 

We scatter toys now there, now here; 

Remember always to put them 
away! 

I think you'll find in the end ’twill 
pay. 


RUSSELL: 
And now you’ve heard our rhymes 
of advice. 
If you’ll all try to be still as mice 
We'll show that safety also belongs 
Every day in our safety songs. 


(Program ends with group of 
safety songs.) 
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Work and Play 


A One-Act Play for the Schoolroom 


By FLORA C. RUE 


CHARACTERS: 
MOoTHER TINKLE 
POoLLy SPORT 
Dick GOLDIE 
PRINCE Rep HEN 
Bossy LITTLE PIG 


Stace: The schoolroom. 
CostuMEs: Regular school clothes. 


Properties: A doll for Polly; a 
train for Dick; a mixing bowl and 
egg beater for Mother; seven 
large paper sacks with an animal’s 
head drawn on each one with 
crayon. 


MorTHer: Please go to the chicken 
house, Polly, and get me two eggs. 
I want to make a cake. 


Potty: Oh, Mother, I want to 
play with my doll. 


MoTHe_er: Little girls cannot play 
all the time. They should learn to 
work, too. Will you get me some 
water from the well, Dick? Here is 
the pail. 


Dick: Oh, Mother, I want to 
play with my train. 


MorTHer: All the animals on the 
farm work. You can work, too; so 
can Polly. 


Dick: Why, Mother, does Prince, 
our horse, work? 


Potty: Can our 


cow, Bossy, 
work? 


MorTuHer: Of course Prince works. 
Go and ask him what he can do. Ask 
Bossy what she can do, too. 


Dick: Come, Polly, we will go to 
the barn and ask Prince and Bossy 
what they can do. 


Hen 


(Dick and Potty leave their 
toys and walk about the school- 
room where the children stand 
with the paper sacks pulled down 
over their heads.) 


Dick (to the horse): What can 
you do, Prince? 


PRINCE (neigh, neigh): I work 
all day long. I pull the wagon for 
your father. 


Dick: You are a good horse, 
Prince. Father could not get along 
without you. 


Po.iy (to the cow): What can 
you do, Bossy? 


Bossy (moo, moo): I eat grass 
all day. I give you milk in the morn- 
ing and milk at night. 


Potty: I like milk; so does Dick. 
We like you, too, Bossy. 


Dick (to the sheep): What can 
you do, Tinkle? Can you work like 


Prince? Do you give milk like 
Bossy? 
TINKLE (baa, baa): Oh, no. 


(TINKLE shakes her head, ringing 
her bell) I give wool for your coats 
and sweaters. 


Potty: You are a good sheep. We 
like our wool coats and sweaters. We 
like you, too, Tinkle. 


Dick (to the dog): What can 
you do, Sport? Do you work? 


Sport (bow wow): Yes, I work 
all night. I watch your house and 
barn. 


Dick: Good old Sport, you are a 
watch dog. We like you. 
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Potty (to the cat): Do you 
work, Goldie? 
GoLpDIE (mew, mew): Yes, I 


work all night, too. I catch mice. 
The mice eat your father’s corn. 


Potty: You are a good cat, 
Goldie. We could not get along 
without you. 


Dick (to the hen): 
you do, little red hen? 


HEN (cluck, cluck): I work all 
day. I lay eggs for your mother. 


What can 


Dicx: Mother makes cake with 
the eggs you lay, little red hen. 


Potty: Yes, and we eat eggs for 
breakfast, too. 


Dick: 
pig? 


Pic (oink, oink): 
all day long. 


Do you work, little fat 
Yes, I work 


Potty: What do you do? 


Pic: I eat and sleep and sleep 
and eat so I can grow fatter and 
fatter. 


Dick Ulaughing): Ha! ha! 
Po.iy (laughing): Ha! ha! 
Prince (laughing): Neigh, neigh! 
Bossy (laughing): Moo, moo! 
Baa, baa! 


Sport Uaughing): Bow wow! 


TINKLE (Jaughing): 
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Go.LpiE (laughing): Mew, mew! 
HEN (laughing): Cluck, cluck! 
Pic (laughing): Oink, oink! 


Prince: What work do you do, 
Dick? 


Dick: I will work for mother. I 
will get her a pail of water. 


Bossy: 
Polly? 


What work do you do, 


Potty: I will go to the hen house 
and get some eggs for mother. She 
wants to make a cake. 


Dick and Potty: We will both 


work for mother just as the animals 
do. 


Happy Vegetable Garden 


CHARACTERS: 

Mary ANNE CELERY 
DappDy ONION 
CAULIFLOWER BEET 
ToMATO CARROT 
CABBAGE TURNIP 
LETTUCE PoTATO 
SPINACH BEAN 


Two DoLLs 


(Curtain is drawn at one side of 
stage. Dappy and Mary ANNE 
talk outside of drawn curtain on 
the stage.) 


Mary ANNE: Daddy, where were 
you? I called and called, but you 
didn’t hear me. 


Dappy: I was watering the garden, 
Mary Anne, with the long hose. You 
know our plants get thirsty, too. We 
haven’t had rain for a long time. The 
soil was getting very dry. Roots of 
the plants have taken much moisture 
from the soil in the garden. 


Mary ANNE: How do the leaves 
get the water, Daddy? 


Dappy: The water in the roots 
passes up through the stem and 
leaves. 


Mary ANNE: Vegetables taste so 
good. I am glad you help them grow. 


Dappy: Yes, vegetables helped 
me grow when I was a little boy. 
Now they still help Mother and me 
keep well and strong. 


Mary ANNE (Jaughing): Now it 
is my turn for vegetables to help me 
grow well and strong. 


A Play 


By THELMA C. SHANNON 


Dappy: Would you like to see the 
vegetable garden? 


Mary ANNE: Oh, yes, so much! 
Then I am going to rest in the ham- 
mock with my dolls, Pearl and 
Kate, while they take their naps. 


(Both leave stage in 
direction.) 


same 


(Draw main curtain) 


A Dream Garden 


(Behind drawn curtain) 


Children dressed in crépe paper 
costumes to represent certain vege- 
tables. Encourage children to give 
original ideas as to how they would 
dress in crépe paper to really appear 
as a tomato, cauliflower, bean, etc. 
All body is to be covered except the 
face. 

Brown paper or burlap may be 
used between rows. 

Free expression must be encour- 
aged in all the discussions (having 
looked over and talked about pic- 
tures of the vegetables; and having 
visited a vegetable garden, noting 
how vegetables grow). 

Teacher starts idea and then chil- 
dren demonstrate. 

Each row is of a different vege- 
table. 

Rows appear as vegetables grow- 
ing; but the first vegetable in each 
row will be a child portraying the 
particular vegetable. Use perspec- 
tive in making make-believe vege- 
tables. Lighting effect may be dim 
from back of garden. 


(Main curtain is drawn open) 


(Mary ANNE Is asleep with dolls 
in a hammock at one side of the 
stage. When a vegetable child 
speaks, lift up head and look at 
audience and surrounding vege- 
tables. Then keep position. Each 
kind of vegetable has a different 
type of voice to portray that cer- 
tain vegetable. Vegetables must 
have happy and healthy expres- 
sions.) 


CAULIFLOWER: I am a _ flower. 
How I do wish someone would come 
and pick me! Put me in a vase and 
look at me? Oh, no! Put me in a 
kettle, cook me tender and have me 
for dinner. Um-m-m, I am also good 
with cheese sauce. 


Tomato: I am oftentimes spoken 
of as a fruit. Many boys and girls 
drink me as tomato juice for break- 
fast. And so do many mothers, 
fathers, aunties, uncles, grand- 
mothers and grandfathers. Tomato 
soup is delicious, too. You have all 
eaten me raw, haven’t you? Mary 
Anne likes to eat me as she would an 
apple. 


CABBAGE: How I like this sunny 
garden! This is a healthful place. 
We get fresh air all night and we are 
ready for the sun when it comes up 
in the morning. Mothers say that I 
make good salad when they want 
me used that way. Johnny eats me 
raw and chews me many times 
before he lets me slide down his 
throat. 
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LeTTucE: Cabbage leaves are 
eaten; and so am I leaves to be 
eaten. Don’t I help you make 
salads pretty? You eat me very 
much. We are real friends, aren’t we? 


SPINACH: Here I am; please don’t 
forget me. So am I a leaf vegetable. 
When you cook me, I do hope you 
don’t throw my juice down the 
sink! That juice is good in soups 
and gravies. 


CELERY (cheerily): Ahoy! You 
can take me to school with you in 
your lunch box! Jane says a stalk of 
celery and bread and butter are 
great together. I am a stem vege- 
table. Many cafeterias make me 
into soup and sell me in little bowls. 


ONION: Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo! Oh, 
no, I am not really crying! Really I 
am not! If people would take my 
skin off in water I think they would 
find that I wouldn’t make them 
such cry-babies! Am I good creamed! 
Many people eat me raw. Did you 
know I am a bulb? No, no, not a 
dahlia bulb, but an onion bulb. 


BEET: 
Here I am a healthy, ruddy beet. 
Come to Mary Anne’s for the treat! 


Carrot: Did you ever hear of 
carrot tea? Well, like cabbage you 
eat me raw as well as cooked. 


Nibble, nibble, little boy on the 
crispy carrot. 

Nibble, nibble, little girl like a Poll 
Parrot. 


Turnip: Like the beets and car- 
rots, I am also a root. The root is 
what you eat. Jean says her mother 
likes me mashed, with cream and a 
sprinkle of sugar. 


WuiteE (Irish) Potato: You all 
know me. I am a tuber, and you 
eat me every day. I can see that you 
do, looking at you with my potato 
eyes. 


BEAN: Peas and I are what are 
called legumes. We _ grow inside 
coverings called pods. Beans, peas 
and corn are also seeds. 


VEGETABLES (in unison in in- 
dividual vegetable voices): 


We are your friends, you know, 
So please help us grow and grow. 
Use us every, every single day 

In more than one useful way. 


(Draw curtain from that scene) 


Mary ANNE (awakening and 
rubbing eyes): Where is the garden? 
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(Happily): Oh, it was just like 
real. Wasn’t it, Pearl and Kate? 
We should like another dream like 
that one, wouldn’t we? I think 
Daddy will give us a little plot of 
ground for a garden of our very own 
next year. 


(Getting out of hammock with 
dolls): Let’s see what he is doing. 


(Curtain) 


Suggestions 


Apply as to grade level. 

This play should. fit in nicely with 
the third grade geography. 

Have an exhibit of these vegetables 
(Vegetable Fair). 

Classify vegetables. 

Discuss vegetables in connection 
with seasons, and soils. 


Make vegetable people and vege- 
table animals. 


Use Health Cut-Outs, AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, May, 1939, page 45. 

Mold clay vegetables. 

Compose original short verses. 

Create vegetable riddles. 


Have a party and use some of the 
suggested ideas. 


Discuss and create questions. 


Weather Vane 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Tell me, little weather vane, 
Is it going to snow or rain? 


Must I take a parasol 
When I go to make a call? 


Can the farmer plant his crop? 
Will the mercury rise or drop? 


Will it freeze or sleet or thaw? 
Will the wind be soft or raw? 


North brings cold and East brings storm, 


Southern breezes sponsor warm. 


You're so wise, to me it’s plain 
Why you are a little vain, 


_South 


As you keep your weather eye 
On the clouds that sail the sky. 
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Make-Believe Magic 
Limited 


By ROSE D. MEYER 


Ai. Aboard for Candy Port, 
Toy Harbor, Zoo Center, and all 
points east to Make-Believe Land. 
Track One. A-l-1 A-b-o-a-r-d!”’ 

When Miss Kemper, kindergarten 
teacher of the Park School, Balti- 
more, uttered these magic words, a 
group of happy five-year-olds formed 
in line to take their first ride on the 
Magic Limited upon which they 
had been at work for some time in 
their schoolroom. And now this 
train was ready to take them to 
Make-Believe Land, stopping at all 
intersecting points about which Miss 
Kemper had been reading to them. 
What fun! 

The children had decided to build 
their own train after they had taken 
a trip in the school bus to see the 
beautiful new Royal Blue stream- 
liner at the station. The conductor 
had taken them through all the 
coaches and showed them every- 
thing. But the biggest thrill came 
when the engineer put his hand on 
the throttle and the engine began to 
puff. They were really moving! 
They were being taken for a bit of a 
ride in the big train up and down 
the platform! 

For days they talked and talked 
about that wonderful train. They 
told everyone who would lend an 
ear about all they had seen and done 
on their thrilling ride. One morning 
when they came to the kinder- 
garten—there in the middle of the 
room was a large wooden barrel. 
The man who drove the school bus 
had procured it for Miss Kemper. 

“How about building our own 
train?”’ she asked the surprised little 


boys and girls as they gathered 
around the barrel. “The barrel 
might do for the engine, and we 
have plenty of building boards which 
could be changed into coaches. I’m 
sure we’ll find other things we need 
as we go along.”’ 

No time was lost in getting 
started. The kiddies turned the 
barrel over on its side and began to 
paint it blue. However, Mary Jane, 
in her eagerness to help, knocked 
over the can of paint. 

*‘Don’t look so glum, Mary Jane,”’ 
comforted Miss Kemper. “No train 
ever was built without some trouble. 
We'll thin out what’s left of the 
paint with oil. There won’t be 
enough to paint the whole engine 
over, but it won’t look so bad if the 
top of our engine is darker than the 
bottom.’’ Miss Kemper knew just 
how to smooth out such grievous 
situations as they arose from time 
to time during the construction of 
the train. 

The two-tone painting job com- 
pleted, the boys busied themselves 
making a smoke stack and steam 
dome out of tag board. Then they 
nailed them on the barrel. Next 
they tackled the wheels. However, 
before they had finished, the girls 
were ready with the engineer’s cab. 
This they had cut from a piece of 
tag board. They painted it blackand 
were very careful to see that it was 
large enough to hold one of the 
kindergarten chairs inside. This 
chair, they decided, was to be the 
engineer’s seat. If they had made it 
much higher, the engineer would not 
have been able to look out over the 
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top—and that might lead to an 
accident—an event which must 
never occur on the Magic Limited! 

“What are we to do for coal?’ 
asked Maybelle, after the tender had 
been finished. Like the engineer’s 
cab, this tender was made from tag 
board. 

‘**That’s easy,”’ replied Georgie, as 
he began to crush pieces of black 
paper in his hand and throw them 
into the tender. The others began to 
help him, and it wasn’t long before 
there was enough coal for a big trip. 

But much was yet to be done 
before they could start off on their 
journey. How could they possibly 
go on a train that had no coaches? 
Again Miss Kemper came to the 
rescue with a suggestion. She told 
them to gather all the building 
boards in the room into one pile. 
‘‘We’ll make the rest of the train 
out of them,” she said. 

The Pullman sleeping coach came 
first. It was set up just behind the 
engine. A fruit box turned on its 
side was the platform, and inside 
the coach the upper and lower berths 
were empty orange crates. Dainty 
Leona said the berths on the real 
Royal Blue streamliner they had 
seen at the station had curtains in 
front of them, so she had her mother 
give her pieces of green cloth for the 
Magic Limited. In the picture you 
can see Leona peeping out of a 
window from the lower berth. Dolls, 
teddy bears, and a big panda were 
the passengers sleeping in the upper 
berth. 

The day coach was next. It was 
placed just behind the Pullman. 
On each side was a row of kinder- 
garten chairs—in readiness for those 
passengers who had not made plans 
in time for the Pullman. Then came 
the diner. It also had little chairs 
like those placed in the day coach, 
but they were arranged around 
small tables covered with dainty 
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paper cloths and napkins. Miss 
Kemper thought it would be best to 
wait with the dishes and things 
until the train was all ready to puff 
its way to Make-Believe Land. In 
the illustration, Annabelle is look- 
ing out of a dining-car window. 

At last the train was completed. 
They drew a strip of black cloth 
across the top of the three coaches. 
Marie Ellen explained that this was 
done so that the passengers would 
not get wet, “‘just in case it rained.”’ 
The train seemed so real to the little 
tots, none laughed. 

“But we forgot to cover the engi- 
neer’s cab,’’ observed practical 
Michael. 

*‘We used up all the cloth we had,” 
responded Georgie. ‘‘And, besides, 
there wouldn’t be room for it. Per- 
haps we could let the engineer hold 
an umbrella, if—’”’ 

like to get caught in the rain,” 
interrupted Johnny. ‘‘I want to be 
the engineer, Miss Kemper. Please 
let me be engineer.”’ 

“All right, Johnny, but I warn 
you—please be careful!’’ 

Only the engine and tender had 
wheels, and there was no track, but 
such minor details were unnoted by 


any of the youthful train builders. 
Perhaps if Miss Kemper had called 
their attention to this, they would 
have replied in all seriousness that 
wheels and tracks were not needed 
to get their Magic Limited to Make- 
Believe Land. It could arrive there 


without even going out of the school- 
room! 


Then Bobby got a bright idea. 
‘‘How about our tickets! Where will 
we buy them? My Mommy and 
Daddy always have tickets when 
they ride on a train.”’ 

So a ticket office was made of 
building boards. It had four sides, 
with a ticket window cut in one side 
and an entrance way in the other. 
Judy and Robert were selling a 
ticket to little Muriel when the pic- 
ture was taken. Muriel was the last 
of all the children to buy one. 

They could hardly believe that at 
last the Magic Limited was finished 
and they now could take their first 
ride. They had had such fun making 
it, some wished they could have had 
more coaches; but Miss Kemper 
convinced them that it was not wise 
to overcrowd the room. So she gave 
the signal: 
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**All Aboard for Candy Port, Toy 
Harbor, Zoo Center, and all points 
east to Make-Believe Land. Track 
One. A-l-] A-b-o-a-r-d!”’ 


Eagerly the children stepped into 
line—all but Johnny. He proudly 
took his seat in the engineer’s cab. 
Alice put on a blue cap. She was the 
conductor, and began at once to col- 
lect tickets. When all at last were in 
the coaches, Johnny realized he did 
not have a whistle to give the signal 
to start. This did not faze him, not 
Johnny! He began to puff out his 
cheeks and then sang the ‘Puff, 
Puff’? song, in which all the happy 
passengers joined. 


Imagine the surprise when they 
reached the dining car. On the 
dainty paper cloths Miss Kemper 
had placed pretty little dishes, and 
she served crackers and milk. Never 
did a mid-morning luncheon taste so 
good as this one in the dining car of 
the Magic Limited. 


The maiden trip of that wonderful 
train will long be remembered by 
the proud little passengers, the 
kindergarten pupils of the Park 
School, Baltimore. 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 
The Umbrella Castle 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Mary had been given a brand 
new umbrella for Christmas by her 
daddy. She liked it more than any 
of her other presents and could 
hardly wait for the time when she 
might carry it. But during the 
weeks following Christmas, the old 
Weather Man saw fit to let lots of 
snow fall with little rain, so Mary 
had had little opportunity to carry 
her precious little red umbrella with 
its little gold knob for a handle. 

But now along came March and it 
rained and rained and rained. And 
how the old North Wind did blow! 
It rained every day, but on this par- 
ticular day, when Mary was trudging 
along to school, it rained especially 
hard. 

It went plop, plop, plop all over 
the sidewalks and made puddles in 
the streets, puddles so big that Mary 
almost thought she should be trav- 
eling to school in a tiny boat. 

Then the weather grew colder and 
colder and the rain began to be half 
snow and half rain. The old North 


Wind blew as hard as ever he could. 
He blew around the corners of barns 
and houses. He nipped the children’s 
noses. He rattled the windowpanes. 
And he blew and blew about the 
corners of Mary’s little red um- 
brella. He tossed it about. He turned 
it upside down. And then in his loud, 
rough ‘‘Whoo-000-00”’ voice he cried, 
‘‘Now for some fun. I'll get that little 
umbrella yet.” 

Mary hurried as fast as ever she 
could, putting all her strength into 
the struggle of holding on to her new 
umbrella. She managed quite well 
until she turned the corner. 

Old North Wind roared with all his 
might. He tipped the umbrella up- 
side down just like a toy balloon. 
‘“‘Whoo-oo00-00,”’ he cried louder and 
louder. Mary’s hands were so cold 
that he seized the umbrella from 
her grasp. Up, up, up it went clear 
to the top of Mr. Brown’s big oak 
tree. 

Mary did not know whether to 
laugh or whether to cry. But as she 


stood there watching the little um- 
brella wedge its way deeper among 
the branches, a strange sight met 
her eyes. The birds were twitter- 
ing and calling one another from 
far and near—the big papa birds, 
the thoughtful mama birds, and 
even some of the little birds. It seemed 
as if they were saying, “Come and 
look at the new home Mother Nature 
has sent to us. Why can’t we move 
right in where it is nice and warm 
and dry?”’ 

By this time the snowflakes had 
covered the top of the umbrella, 
making it look like a round wee 
castle with a red roof. North Wind 
blew his cold breath upon the rain- 
drops to make an icicle fringe of 
lovely lace curtains. 

Mary watched and watched. She 
saw tiny windows and doors made 
from tiny ice cakes and the birds 
flying in and out. She laughed in glee 
and ran home to tell her mother 
about the wee little umbrella castle 
in the tree-tops. 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Here are four pussies on this branch, 
And here are three and three, 

If allthe pussies scamper off, 

How many would go free? 


Add six crocus blooms and two, 
Add two more and then 

Count the blossoms that you have, 
I think you will have ——. 


If three big, buzzing bumblebees 

And seven more should come, 

Well—I rather think you'd never stay | 
To do this little sum! 
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LITTLE AMERICANS 


Louise D. Tessin 


e/ 


John and Jacob know 
that when the American 
flag is carried in a parade 
with another flag, it should 
fly at the right of the pro- 
cession. 


Mitzi and Mazie know 
that when the flag is dis- 
played againsta wallthe 
blue field is uppermost 
and to the observer's 


ve 


John and Mazie 


stand at attention 


and salute the flag VA 
as it passes by. ww 
They do the same yr 
when “The Star- 

Spangled Banner” 


is played. 
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City School Meets Country School 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


All the rural children went on the bus with us to the farm 


Dw. of the most valuable 
socializing experiences for the first 
grade at Phillips School, Des Moines, 
Iowa, was the contact they had with 
the pupils and teacher of Garrett 
Grove School—a one-room school 
near the city. During the study of 
THE FARM it was found that not 
one of the thirty first-graders had 
ever been inside the type of school 
which many farm children attend— 
a one-room rural school. 

Some of the boys and girls told 
of experiences their fathers and 
mothers had had in country schools 
which helped kindle an interest anda 
desire to find out more about them. 


“I wish we could go to a school 
like that!’’ exclaimed Gerry. 

‘‘Perhaps we could for a half-day 
if the necessary plans could be made,”’ 
replied the teacher. She did not 
encourage the children to talk more 
of this until she had conferred with 
the principal and the county super- 
intendent about the proposed visit. 
When it had been approved and a 
suitable school suggested, she talked 
it over with the boys and girls again. 


They were eager to go, of course, 
and helped plan the letter to the 
teacher of the rural school asking 
permission to visit and suggesting a 
few things they were especially 
interested to see. 

The day that the reply came, 
saying that the teacher and pupils of 
Garrett Grove School would be 
happy to have us visit them Tuesday, 
was a thrilling one for the Phillips’ 
first-graders. With the teacher they 
carefully planned for the excursion 
so that time would not be wasted. 
The teacher tried to help them 
realize that time should be used to 
the very best advantage thus 
supplying a motive for organizing 
groups, and for raising and clas- 
sifying questions while the trip was 
being planned. Even when plans 
are very thoughtfully worked out, 
unexpected situations usually arise 
in which the child must think for 
himself and decide how to act. 
How he responds is evidence of good 
or poor social adjustment. We want 
to furnish enough stimulating ex- 
periences to help children meet 


We had fun visiting this country school 


their social needs naturally and 
happily. 

On the school bus the children 
laughed and talked about what 
they saw as they went along the 
country road. But, when they 
arrived at the school, they entered 
quietly so that they would not 
disturb the pupils at work. They sat 
on the floor and watched the 
activity of the school. Then different 
rural school pupils gave talks and 
demonstrations on the following: 


How We Wash Our Hands 

How We Prepare Our Hot Lunches 

How We Get Our Drinking Water 

How We Get Our Library Books 
(From the Book Truck) 

How Our Schoolroom Is Heated 


After this a committee took the 
first grade to the coal house to see 
the winter’s supply of coal, wood, 
and cobs, and to see the outdoor 
toilets, play equipment and pump. 

The city group invited the country 
group to go on the school bus with 
them to the farm where one of the 
rural pupils lived. 
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The day after the visit to the 
country the first grade enjoyed the 
pictures in the Social-Studies Reader 
David’s Friends at School by 
Hanna-Anderson-Gray. Each child 
had a book and together they 
compared the book pictures of a 
country school with the real school 
they had just visited. They talked of 
the differences and similarities in the 
appearance of the school, ways the 
pupils go to school, the lunch hour, 
and the fun and work in the two 
country schools. 


At another time the class com- 
pared the country school with their 


own city school, and the following 
was written: 


The country school is different 
from our school in many ways. 


It has one room and one teacher. 
Our school has more, than twenty- 
five rooms and twenty teachers. We 
have a principal, custodian, school 
nurse, matron, and traffic boys to 
help us. 


We have lockers for our wraps. 


They hang their wraps on hooks in a 
cloak room. 


We have lockers for our crayons 
and pencils, and tables to work on. 
They have nailed-down seats and 
desks where they work and keep 
their pencils and paper. 


We have easels to paint on. The 
little children in the country school 
make pictures with crayons only. 


We have running water. They get 
their water from a well. 


Most of the boys and girls who 
come to our school walk, ride on the 
school bus, in automobiles, on bicy- 
cles, or the street car. The children 
walk to the country school, ride 
ponies, or go in cars. 


While the children were writing a 
letter to the teacher and pupils of 
Garrett Grove School to thank them 
for entertaining them, a child said: 
‘““Maybe they won’t come to visit us 
unless we ask them to come a certain 
day.”” We had invited them, as we 
were leaving, to visit us soon; but it 
was decided that we should set a 
special date and include that in the 
letter we were writing. However, it 
was necessary first to make clear 
that before plans are made for 
entertaining a group of visitors we 
should ask the principal for per- 
mission and for help in deciding 
upon a time convenient for others in 
the building. Before a committee was 
chosen to interview the principal, the 
following suggestions were agreed 
upon: 


1, If Miss Baker is busy talking or 
working we will not interrupt. 


2. Know what we have to say 


before we go to the office and say it 
so she can understand easily. 


3. Remember what is said so that 
we can report to the others when we 
get back. 


The following letter was sent: 


Phillips School 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Miss Colyn and Boys and 
Girls: 

We want to thank you for the 
good time we had at Garrett Grove 
School. We learned a lot, too. Your 
school is different from ours, but we 
liked it. It would be fun to go to a 
country school. 

Will you come to visit our school 
next Wednesday? All of us want you 
to come very, very much. 

Your friends, 
THE First GRADE 


When the letter came back from 
the country school accepting our 
invitation, we began making plans 
for the day. This time we were not 
thinking about what we ourselves 
could learn or would enjoy most, but 
instead what the rural school chil- 
dren would be most interested in. 
It was a new and valuable experience 
for these children to act as hosts 
instead of being entertained. 


What Our Visitors Will 
Want to See 

Our room 
The other grades working 
Ventilation and heating plant 
Playground and equipment 
Gymnasium 
Auditorium 
Principal’s and Nurse’s offices 
Art room 
Music room 
Cafeteria 
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Our Committees 


1. Asking other teachers if we 
may bring our visitors to their 
rooms—Donna, Joanne, Donald 

2. Meeting the visitors—Gretchen, 
Margaret, Jack 

3. Our room—Richard, Mina, 
Leah, Sandra 


4.To ventilation and heating 
plant—John, Robert 

5. Helping with the lunch—Kol- 
leen, Delores, Bethene 

6. To other rooms—Bobby, Kar- 
lyne, Ruth 


Every child was given a share of 
the responsibility of entertaining the 
visitors. One committee met them as 
they arrived and showed them the 
lockers for their wraps. Another 
group was ready to show them our 
room. They were especially inter- 
ested in the calcimine paintings our 
children had made of them and 
their school. While waiting for the 
custodian to tell them how the 
school is heated and ventilated, both 
groups gathered around the fire- 
place for poems and songs. Then a 
committee took them to the furnace 
room where the custodian answered 
their questions about his work. 


As the country children have no 
teachers of special subjects they 
seemed to enjoy especially classes in 
music, physical education, and art. 


Before they left, the visitors en- 
joyed sandwiches and hot cocoa in 
the cafeteria with the first grade. 


These two happy, well-planned 
days spent together stimulated a 
great interest and under- 
standing between the rural and city 
districts which we believe will be of 
lasting value. 


Our visitors had sandwiches and hot cocoa with us 
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Eggs—Just Eggs 


An Easter Activity 


*He who gives a child a treat 
Makes joy bells ring in heaven’s 
street. —John Masefield 


schoolroom looks for- 
ward to Easter, the day of joy, not 
only for Easter’s most beautiful 
story found in John 20: 1-18 and 
for the return of Spring; but because 
second only to Christmas does 
Easter offer SATISFYING AC- 
TIVITIES. Easter joy is next to 
Christmas joy in the hearts of little 
children. 

To such a lot of children an 
EASTER ACTIVITY must have 
something to do with EGGS— 
colored eggs, paper eggs, chocolate 
eggs, crystal candy eggs, but eggs it 
must be. Easter and Eggs are in- 
separable. It is one of the WORLD’S 
OLDEST CUSTOMS; and for the 
money invested, there is nothing 
that brings such returns of happi- 
ness as a few hard-boiled eggs and 
dyed bright colors. 


A Recreational Arithmetic 
Activity 

One Art period of the week may 
be given to preparing paper Easter 
eggs—either cut from colored paper 
or white paper tinted with crayons 
or water colors. The Easter Egg 
Hunt will require ten or fifteen 
times as many eggs as the number 
of children in the room. If time per- 
mits, designs may be put on the eggs. 

A committee before school hides 
these hundreds of paper eggs. A 
few rules will help avoid too much 
confusion; but modern school per- 
mits life situations. Different colors 
in the game have different values. 


Yellow—1 Red —4 

Green —2 Blue 5 

Orange—3 Green—6 
Gold—10 


At the end of the Easter Egg Hunt, 
each child counts his total and if the 
sum is correct, his name and score 
are recorded in colored chalk in a 
big Easter egg drawn on the board. 


A Language Activity 
A CLASS EXPERIMENT 
THAT IS LOTS OF FUN, and 
demonstrates why a cleverly dyed 
egg in the olden times was hoarded 
for months. 


*From “Everlasting Mercy,’’ Masefield Poems, 
published by The Macmillan Co. 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Egg Rolling in Our Own Country’s Capital 


In the city of Washington on 
the grassy slope back of the 
*White House on Easter Monday, 
you can see one of America’s 
most dramatic annual _ sports. 
You will see thousands of children, 
well dressed, mingling with the 
raggedest at their yearly Easter 
Egg Rolling. It has become really 
a Children’s Carnival. No grown 
person can attend without a child. 
A child brings a basket of gay 
hard-boiled eggs. Finally, the 


rolling begins and the eggs go 
hopping down the terrace. The 
idea is for a child to roll his egg 
down hill and hit some one else’s 
at the bottom. When a child’s own 
eggs are gone, he scrambles for 
the dancing eggs and hurries up 
to the top of the terrace to start 
the rolling all over. Finally the 
children roll themselves down. 
It is a gay afternoon ending 
for each child when he is tired 
out. 


* Long ago, the yearly event took place on The Capitol Building terrace. 


“Gone Modern” has even the 
simplest activity. Today we can buy 
dyes in most exquisite tints and 
shades to color our Easter eggs and 
can decorate them with transfer 
patterns, or we can go to depart- 
ment stores to buy chocolate Easter 
eggs, even our own name added for 
little expense; but there was a day in 
olden times when Easter egg aniline 
dyes were not for sale and when 
there was little money with which 
to buy them, if they were. It is fun 
to know what poor people of long 
ago used. 


THINGS BoILED IN WATER TO 
CoLor Eccs 


Onion Skins—Orange 

New Beets—Red 

Parsley—Green 

Coffee—Brown 

Saffron—Yellow 

Herbs—Various Colors 

Develop your own colors and 

report to the class. 


Games Handed Down from 


Other Days 


In early England, they played 
hand ball with colored eggs. This is 
the origin of the Egg Rolling in 
Washington, D. C., they say. 

A game of Knocking Eggs To- 
gether comes from Mesopotamia. 
One boy challenges another and the 
egg that breaks is won by the other 
boy. The winner keeps challenging 
boys until his egg cracks and then 
he, too, is out. The last egg wins all 
the others. 

In Russia when a man meets 
another man at Easter time, he 


gives him a red egg which he gives 
to the next man he meets, who in 
return gives him one. 


Price of Eggs 600 Years Ago 
in England 


More than 600 years ago in the 
household accounts of King Edward 
I in England is a record of the pur- 
chase at Easter time of ‘‘4 hundred 
and a half of eggs—18 pence’”’—to 
be stained or covered with leaf-gold 
—the eggs to be “distributed to the 
Royal Household.”’ 


Easter Eggs Exhibit 


To satisfy a certain love of novelty 
for some children, a display of 
colored eggs may be set up. Badges 
may be presented to the children 
displaying the smallest (Banti), the 
largest, the prettiest, and the oddest 
eggs. 


Show Daddy How Smart 
You Are 


Easter is a movable date but 
always the first Sunday after the 
first full moon after March 21. 


Easter Dates Until 1950 


1940—March 24 
1941—April 13 
1942—April 5 
1943—April 25 
1944—-April 9 
1945—April 1 
1946—April 21 
1947—April_ 6 
1948—March 28 
1949—April 17 
1950—April 9 
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THE ROBINS SECRET 


THE | WREN FLEW OFF TO WHIS-PER \IN-TO MIS-TER RAB-BITS EAR 
THE | MOCK-ING BIRD WAS HAP-PY AND HE SANG A LIT-TLE SONG 
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. THE} RAB-BIT TOLD THE 


HE} TOLD THE PRET-TY 


SPAR-ROW AND THE SPAR-ROW SAID, DO TELL tHE SPAR-ROW TOLD THE HAP-PY NEWS TO 
SQUIR-REL ALL THE NEWS THAT HE DID HEAR. THE SQUIR-REL TOLD THE CHICK-A-DEE THE 
MEA-DOW LARK TO PASS THE NEWS A LONG. THE MEA-DOW LARK THEN HAS TENED OFF TO 


MIS-TER BOB-O-LINK , AND |HE TOLD MRS. JENNY WREN MUCH QUICK-ER THAN A WINK, 


SE-CRET HE HAD HEARD. THE | CHICK- A-DEE THEN HUR-RIED OFF 


TO TELL THE MOCK-ING BIRD. 


= 
| DAY F 
AWS ir / 
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AY 
MIS-TER ROB-BIN' COULD NOT KEEP A SE-CRET VER-Y WELL HE |WHIS-PERED TO THE 
2S 
in 
rd 
r- 
RETARD LIVELY 
of 
es 
en 
a 
| 
| TELL THE MEADOW MOUSE , THAT MIS TER ROB-BIN HAD FOUR BRAND NEW BA-BIES IN HIS HOUSE 
| | 
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March Art 


Suggestions 


By LOUISE 


Mi act definitely shows the 
passing of winter and the coming of 
spring. Our little calendar offers a 
spring bird singing, and the first 
blossoms sprouting in the green 
grass. It is the month of rain, rub- 
bers and umbrellas, and still the 
season when children must wear 
warm wraps when they go out of 
doors (page 11). 


March Song 
(Page 27) 


If it were not for springtime, the 
time when robins return to sing 
sweet songs to all of us, and to build 
their nests in favorite trees and 
shrubs, we could not have written 
this little song about the robin’s 
secret. Do you know all the little 
creatures that are mentioned in the 
song? 


Easter Suggestions 
(Page 31) 


Although the April number will 
contain many Easter art suggestions, 
we felt a page at this time would 
give you a head start on some of the 
things you may wish to make. 
Illustrations (1) through (5) can be 
cut in linoleum for printing greet- 
ing cards. (1) and (2) look well 
when printed upon a paper that has 
first been tinted in gay dripped 
colors. (3) and (4) may be hand 
colored after the print is made. 
Color the various ripples of water 
in different tones of blue and blue- 
green. 

(5) may be printed in any light, 
gay color on white paper. These 
designs may be mounted upon 
folder cards that contain little Easter 
greetings. 

(6) is an interesting illustration 
suggestion. Draw a field with a 
rabbit, flowers and one or two trees 
in the background. Color an area 
about the tree (indicated in fine 
line) light green. Color the tree 
deeper green. The flowers should be 
in many bright colors, and each 
outlined in a little deeper tone than 
their respective colors are. The 
rabbit may be white or light gray 
outlined in deeper gray, and the 
grass is green. The effect is very 
interesting. 


D. TESSIN 


Apply Original Designs to Crafts 
(Page 29) 


One generally thinks of coloring 
a design in crayons, paints, or carry- 
ing it out in colored cut papers. 
Why not do it in colored threads? 

Draw the designs upon scratch 
paper, and trace them upon un- 
bleached muslin, or other cotton 
cloth, with carbon paper. Embroider 
the designs in simple stitches. The 
pupils will be inspired to add new 
colors and additional borders as the 
work progresses. Boys are generally 
as interested in this problem as the 
girls are, especially when they are 
told that the world’s finest de- 
signers are men. The problem makes 
a good design and coloring lesson 
even if it is not applied to a textile. 

To transfer a design upon dark 
cloth that is soft, simply make a 
carbon paper of white chalk rubbed 
upon a piece of white tissue paper. 
Because the tracing will shake off 
the minute the cloth is disturbed, it 
is necessary to re-outline every part 
now with a fine brush and white 
poster paint. This will remain clear 
until the work is completed. 


|| 
NZ 


A FOLD SIMPLE SKETCH. 


FOLDER 


OPENED 
OF PAPER CUT OUT CAREFULLY. Up. 
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To trace upon dark cloth that has 
a hard surface, use white carbon 
paper. It can be had at any sta- 
tionery store. 


Creative Composition 
(Page 30) 


The object of this lesson is not 
the drawing of the figure, but the 
detail finishing and additional ideas 
supplied to make an _ interesting 
picture. The little trousers can be 
converted into a short skirt, and 
the boy becomes a girl. Here are 
some suggestions for pictures: pick- 
ing up a pet, picking flowers, build- 
ing a snow man, sailing a boat, 
making a sand castle, playing with 
toys, planting a garden or playing 
ball. Long trousers or skirt may be 
added for a Dutch child. Add the 
proper scenery to the figure to make 
an interesting picture. 


Little Americans 
(Page 23) 


We felt this was a very timely 
page. Every child should know a 
few of the rules regarding the dis- 
play of our American flag. 


Large Flag Poster 
(Pages 32-33) 
The illustration on this page may 
correlate with many lessons regard- 


ing our flag, its history, its design 
and what it stands for. 


EASTER 
GREETING CARD 


CUT FOLDER 
OF COLORED 


EASTER 


GREETINGS 
.JOHN.. 


PASTE PANEL OF PAPER, PANEL 
PAPER INTO CARD. MAY BE WHITE 
PANEL IS SLIGHTLY 

SMALLER THAN CARD. OR TINTED PAPER. 


A 
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| 
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APPLY ORIGINAL DESIGNS TO CRAFTS Louise D. Tessin 
on, 


MAKE STRAPS OF 
MATERIAL OR 
CABLE CORD 


y 
at, 


KERCHIEF 


TABLE COVER 


lis- SCHOOL BAG 


ay 
rd- 


ign 


AN OUTLINE STITCH A CHAIN STITCH IS VERY 
DONE IN HEAVY EASY To DO,AND ALWAYS 
THREAD MAKES A NICE AND FLAT. 

GQOD SHOWING. 


NS DECORATIVE BORDER OF 
y KK CROSS STITCHES 
at 


/ 


BLANKET AN EASY 
STITCH WAY TO MAKE 
FOR FLOWSBRS A OAISY 


EX 
BORDERS 


CLOSET BAG FOR GLOVES 
PURSE AND SCARF 


LET PUPILS DRAW THEIR OWN DESIGNS, 
TRACE DESIGNS ON CLOTH AND EMBROIDER 
IN COLORS. 
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CREATIVE COMPOSITION Louise D. Tessin 


THIS PROBLEM IS LOTS OF FUN 
BUT AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
CREATIVE EXPRESSION \S 
ALWAYS FUN. 


. 


IN WADING 


SHOES VARN 
WITH NATIONALITY 
AND TYPE OF CHILD 
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EASTER SUGGESTIONS 
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LARGE FLAG POSTER 
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DESIGNS ON SQUARED PAPER 


Louise D. Tessin 


PITTI 


recom 
begin 
The |] 
reduc 
script 
| | print 
kind 

AN 
need 
is hs 
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Th 
writi! 
The | 
or a 
straig 
may 
founc 
or a 
them 
tool 


lems 
little 
pupi 
com: 
light 


Fi 
can 
class 


Her 
This 


nair 
Marteriats: A strip of squared paper for a border, or a single square of the paper for a unit. A piece of white tissue : 
paper, soft pencil, crayons, water colors or heavy pen and black ink. time 


1—Sketch simple design upon tissue paper. first 
2—Place design over squared paper and trace. one 


3—Now block out the design upon the squares. ure 
Some curves and corners must be sacrificed, but this gives the design the desired character. Fill in the parts with in fi 
crayon or painted colors. Or the squares may be filled in with heavy cross marks, using a heavy pen and black ink. Wwe | 


The designs may be traced and painted upon various crafts. Give the latter a good coat of flat oil color. Do not use the 
carbon paper for tracing, but make a carbon paper of tissue paper covered with a scribble of soft pencil. Trace the | 


design on carefully and finish with oil colors. the 


the 
the 
He: 


If, at any time, light pencil lines must be marked upon the painted surface, perhaps as guide lines, these can be 
washed off later with a little soap and warm water on a soft cloth. Use a soft lead pencil at all times. Paint must be dry 
before wiping off pencil marks. 


The designs may be carried out as cross stitches and traced with carbon paper upon cotton or linen cloth. Never | 
use the original sketch to trace from if you wish to make repeats, but make tissue tracings of the originals. If these wear 
out, you still have the first sketch to make additional tracings from. 


4—See how one can make several tracings of the original sketch at one time 
Finish the work with embroidery of heavy cotton floss or twist 
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Why Manuscript for Beginners? 


se writing can be 
recommended, in fact, urged for the 
beginner for the following reasons: 
The learning load of the pupil is 
reduced by one-half. The Manu- 
script writing is so similar to the 
print which he reads that only one 
kind of capital and small letters 
need be taught. As a pupil learns to 
read, he is getting a visual writing 
and spelling lesson. As he writes, he 
is having a motor reading and 
spelling lesson. 


The Manuscript is a _ simpler 
writing than the Cursive writing. 
The letters are all built on a stroke 
or a circle. The stroke may be 
straight or slanted and the circle 
may be whole or in part, but the 
foundations still remain as a stroke 
or a circle, and the children learn 
them easily. The pupil acquires a 
tool of expression with Manuscript 
writing in ten to twelve weeks where 
it took a full school year to do as 
much with the Cursive writing. 

The Manuscript writing presents 
only three problems to the child: 
the simple letter forms; the spacing 
of letters close together to make a 
word; the spacing of words apart to 
make a sentence. The above prob- 
lems are not difficult so there is 
little tenseness on the part of the 
pupil. It is easy to have him sit up 
comfortably and hold his pencil 
lightly so that he can write softly. 


Following is an example of what 
can be presented in a week to a 
class of beginners at the board: 


Here is the tall one or the giant. 
This, of course, is also the capital 
I. (Pupils should be told these 
names and repeat them _ several 
times, but not made to learn them on 
first presentation.) Here is the small 
one or little brother. This is the fig- 
ure one. The tall one with his foot out 
in front is the capital L. Now to this 
we add a flag at the top and a flag on 
the middle line and we have capital 
E. The next step is easy—just make 
the tall giant with his foot hidden in 
the grass or snow, and put a flag on 
the top and one on the middle line. 
Here we have capital F. 


LEP 


By RUTH KITTLE 


FELL 


Now you write a word! How happy are the pupils! You will need to 
listen to several pupils tell of some recent fall that they have had, but see 
the pupil interest that you have developed, and every normal beginner 
will be able to do the above writing. 

The letters and word presented so far are two lessons. The pupils must 
be told that when letters make a word they are close together; they live 
in a “‘word-house.’”’ Keep the lessons moving. The first day it was the big 
giant and his foot; the second day it was the flag idea added. Let pupils 
put a head and arms on the giants the first day if they wish, and, if the 
lesson was interesting and kept moving along, they will want to do it, and 
they will have some good laughs, too. The third day make the giant and 
put a hat on his head. Here is capital T. Now build the word TELL.—One 


must tell some one when he fell.—The rest of the writing lessons that 
week will be review. 


Pupils will like to make these letters with crayons on paper. Pupils who 
have poorer motor co-ordination should have red or green copies made 


by the teacher. Pupils can retrace these lightly several times for motor 
help and then build some of their own. 


One page of help: 


A second helping page: 


The beginner, by following the above outline, learns writing in a logical 
way. The capital letters, being larger, make use of the child’s larger mus- 
cles. The pupils complete all capital letters and figures in about four weeks 
and have learned to handle chalk and crayons, and are then ready to 
swing into the use of small letters in words and sentences. Also, about 
one-half of the small letters are just capital letters made one-half size. 
The child is taught how to make a simple foundation and then is shown 
how to build letters on this foundation. In this way, the child is always 
able to do his work. He does not have to struggle and then be corrected, 
thereby getting an inferiority complex. 


— 
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Phyllis I. Britcher 


MARCH 


Before all of the snow leaves the North, let us 
think of the penguin that lives at the South Pole. 
Though he has wings, they are only used as pushers 
when he coasts down hill on his chest. When a male 
penguin loves a female penguin he lays a stone at her 
feet. If she likes him they search for pebbles to 
build a nest on the ground. Two eggs are laid and 
in a month hatch out. As penguins live on fish, they 
feed their young by regurgitation until they are able 
to swim. 


Construction 


Blue-Green—Sky Gray—Stones 
Brown—Ground Black and White—Penguins 
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FOR ST. PATRICK’S DAY Sara Rehtus 


A SHAMROCK PIN 


CUT THE SHAMROCK OF SRIGHT 
GREEN CONSTRUCTION PAPER. 
A SMALL SAFETY PIN IS PLACED 
ON THE UNDER SIDE ADHESIVE 
CELLOPHANE TAPE 1S MOST CONVENIENT 
TO HOLD THE PIN TO THE PAPER, But 
PAPER STRIPS CAN BE USED- 


CANDY OR NUT CUP 
PASTED 
ON - 
A HEAP BAND 
WHICH CAN 45 
mk BE PINNED 
AT BACK - | 


44 


A SHEET OF 9xI2" PASTE. GREEN 
DRAWING PAPER SHAMROCK 
MAKES + CUPS. ON EITHER 


ENDS OF BOx 


FOLD 
POOKLET 
OR_ 


INVITA- 
TION 


PASTE BORDER 
OF GREEN 
SHAMROCK 
AROUND CROWN 


JST. PATRICK 


GREEN RIBBON 
TIES MAY BE 
SEWED OR 
GLUED TO 
INSIDE OF CAP. 


FAST FOOD CARTON 


COVER OUTSIDE OF CARTON 
WITH WHITE PAPER 
BEFORE DECORATING (T- 


y 
PATRICK'S PARTY CAP 
i 
BOOKLET 
CAP 
inl BE WHITE 
CuT DRAW. 
FROM ING 
END CF PAPER 
ROUND 
BREAK- 
Se 
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TULIPS Sara Rehtus 


OTHER 
FLOWER 


MAKE TULIPS PLANTS 
OF S8RIGHT- MAY BE 
COLORED MADE THE 
CONSTRUC- 
TION PAPER — 
PASTE ONE 

ON EITHER cS 
SIDES OF 


EACH STEM, 
MAKING THREE 
FLOWERS 


MATERIALS NEEDED: 


14 OF A GXi2" SHEET OF CONSTRUC 
TION PAPER FOR FLOWERS l 

2&2 SHEET OF NEUTRAL -COLOREO 
CON STRUCTION PAPER FOR VASE 

3. 64X9" GREEN CONSTRUCTION 
PAPEF FOR LEAVES AND STEM 

4.SCISSORS , PASTE 


g MEASURE 3" 
FROM EDGE AS 
SHOWN IN "8" 
TO LOCATE 
FOLDS. 


USE A 6X9" SHEET 

OF CONSTRUCTION 

PAPER TO MAKE A VASE 
CHOOSE A NELTRAL COLOR. 


FOLD ON BOTTOM MAKES 
VASE STAND 


CUT ON FOLD TO MAKE PATTERN ae Se 


CoT CURVES 
ON CORNERS 
PASTE THIS 
PART OF 
STEMS INSIDE 
VASE 


MA 
R 

A 
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CUT ON FO ws 
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A BOAT THAT SAILS 


=: 


TO MAKE THE BOAT MOVE, 
THE STRIP TO WHICH 


PULL ON 
iT 1S PASTED 


PAPER SHOULD BE 
FOR WATER 


widE 


La 


SLITS — | 


STRIP TO WHICH THE BOAT 
IS PASTED DRAWN 
THROUGH THE SLITS 


STRIP 


BLUE 
MATCH 


WATER 
PASTE FOLD ON 

BOAT TO UNDER- 
SIDE GF STRIP 

STRIP 14" 
WIDE, LONG 
ENOUGH 
EXTEND 
BEYOND SLITS. 


MAKE BOAT 
OF WHITE 
DRAWING 
PAPER OR 


OTHER STRONG 
PAPER. 


FOLD BACK 
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Sara Rehtus 


BACKGROUND SCENES MAY BE 

PAINTED ON A STRIP OF DRAW: 

ING OR WRAPPING PAPER WHICH 

MAY BE TACKED ONTO WALL SPACE 
BEHIND A TABLE. SET UP FORE- 

GROUND SCENE ON THE TABLE. 


LARGER 
FOREGROUND 
SCENES MAV 
INCLUDE 4 
CANAL BANK 
WITH COWS 
GRAZING, OR 
TULIP 
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MA 
MARCH POSTER Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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A red cap and sweater with green pants will fit Tommie, I think. 


thev 
Paint his socks and shoes to match. The Scottie is black, the kite mzy be any light color i 


you like, and the paper on the string various colors. forn 
cour 
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A blue sky, white clouds and green grass will finish your March poster. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. 


YOU are invited 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QUESTION: Do you think concert work 
tends toward word reading? I often 
have my second and third grade children 
read their phrases from the board in 
concert. 


ANSwER: Aside from the fact that little real learning 
comes from a word or phrase drill given in concert, I 
believe such drill tends very strongly toward slow, 
stilted word readers. How much better to let individual 
children frame the word or phrase that answers a 
direct thought question. The phrase will not only have 
rich meaning to him then, but in finding that phrase 
his eye will sweep over the complete thought unit. 
Individual recitation on the part of each child promotes 
thinking and interpretation, while reciting in chorus 
tends toward either idly following of the group or toward 
straight memory work. 


QUESTION: In an accelerated group of 
children in Grade 3, how many silent 
reading seat assignments do you think 
they could manage? 


ANSWER: It would be very difficult to answer this 
question without knowing the capacities of your 
children. But this I can say, that many accelerated 
groups are able, after the silent reading of a story, to 
complete three and four simple seat assignments in a 
given period of time. They may be able to answer 3 or 
4 thought questions, to answer a simple completion 
test, to draw a picture depicting part of the story, and 
to list all the color or sound words in the story. It is 
very wise to give the accelerated group of children as 
much definite seat work as they can well manage. 


QUESTION: We are trying to develop a 
program with proper balance between 
creative expression and correct language 
usage in the elementary school. How 
are we to proceed? Reference material 
will also be appreciated. 


ANSWER: I am very pleased to answer your question. 
I am enclosing some of my own supplementary material. 
Would also advise the use of an excellent text like 
“Speaking and Writing English,’ by Sheridan-Mat- 
thew, published by Benj. Sanborn. I have always found 
it giving an excellent balance between creative and 
formal English. I should also advise one of the excellent 
courses of study in English. Could heartily recommend 
the following: Trenton (N. J.) Course in English; 
Denver (Colorado) Course in English; Cleveland 


(Ohio) Course in English; Kansas City Course in 
English. I have always thought that there was no 
pigeonhole divisions in English. The whole picture is 
made up of vocabulary work, spoken and written 
speech, literature and grammar—each playing into one 
another. The child uses richer words, that he may 
speak and write better. He finds the uses of these words 
through the study of his literature. His grammar shows 
him why he uses them. To get the child to express 
himself easily about the experiences of his school, home, 
community, is our first aim in English. If he speaks 
well, he can be taught to write well. The mechanics of 
composition, like the mechanics of reading or number, 
should be taught gradually and in progression, certain 
mechanics in each grade. Much meaningful drill should 
be given, I believe. 


QUESTION: Can you suggest ways of over- 
coming ‘‘indifference and carelessness’’ 
in the classroom? (Fourth Grade) 


ANSWER: It is a bit difficult for me to answer your 
question regarding “indifference and carelessness’’ 
among your fourth-grade children and to get at the 
cause itself. In my long experience in the classroom, 
I have found few children indifferent to the work if the 
teacher made the work interesting to the individual 
children, presented it within their grasp—not beyond 
them—and made her drill purposeful and interesting. 


I should see to it that my subject matter grew out 
of the children’s direct interests—both in Reading 
and Language; make speeches about the things they 
do; have a Try Hard Club; collect material to read to 
the children; keep a class newspaper and class bulletin, 
etc. The most indifferent ones I should give an inter- 
esting responsibility in the classroom which you ex- 
pect them to carry through. As for the careless children, 
that may come from the indifference and lack of in- 
terest. I find very few of them, too. If careless 
in their written work, have the children them- 
selves look over the papers and develop a chart on 
“How to Correct Carelessness.’’ Put papers worthy 
up for exhibit. Give non-careless children special 
privileges, as monitors, extra time at library table, etc. 


I should be always careful never to impose the wrong 
sort of punishment for careless work, like copying 
spelling words 100 times, or a poem 25 times. This sort 
of thing defeats the end and causes indifference to the 
work. It is so difficult for me to diagnose without 
knowing more of the situation. 


If the children had a careless, slipshod teacher pre- 
ceding you, and came to you with indifference, you will 
have to try all the harder to get them interested in 
real things in a real classroom. 
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Sikak, the Skunk 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


= had been a tiny, hair- 
less baby. But he had grown up 
to be as fluffy as an angora cat, witha 
plumy tail. No one would have taken 
him for a cat though, because down 
each black side he had a shiny broad 
white stripe, and his glossy tail was 
white tipped. Any woods creature, 
seeing him at night, would know a 
long way off that it was Sikak, the 
skunk. Then it would keep a long 
way off. For no one wanted to cross 
the path of Sikak. 


At first he hadn’t known why 
even a big bear should be afraid of a 
small skunk. But he had learned 
much from watching his mother. 
He, and his seven brothers and 
sisters, used always to do just what 
Mother did, if they could. When 
she pounced on a grasshopper, they 
tried to pounce on grasshoppers, 
which were their favorite food next 
to field mice. And if she saw someone 
she didn’t like, and stamped her 
feet, they stamped their small feet, 
too. If she raised her plumy tail, 
and turned her back, they turned 
their backs, too, and raised their 
tiny tails. But that was all there 
was to it when they were very 
young. They didn’t know why 
everyone was afraid of them. For 
they had not yet come to have the 
gift Mother Nature had given them 
for their protection. 

They knew about this gift soon 
enough though. By his second spring 
Sikak, waking in his den near the 
brook, was afraid of no one. For he 
had a gift that made everyone 
respect him. His broad, flat feet 
made tracks that everyone knew 
and respected. He knew no one 
or almost no one—would bother 
him, and that made him bold. 


The spring sunshine was melting 
the snow banks, and Sikak didn’t 
want to get his fur wet. He took a 
trail pressed hard by the feet of 
many wild folk. And he kept to the 
middle of the trail between high 
snow banks, as he strolled down to 
the brook for a drink. The water 


would be icy, but he was thirsty 
after a sleep that had lasted all 
winter. 

He didn’t hurry, and he didn’t 
worry. Waiting only until towards 
evening, when the mice come out, he 
took his time about his night’s 
hunting. For he knew neither wolf 
nor wild-cat would pounce upon 
him. No bear would dare molest 
him. So far as he knew, there was 
no creature in all the woods about 
that would even come too near. He 
had nothing to fear. 

Mother Gray Wolf’s twin pups 
could not understand why she for- 
bade them to chase this catlike 
fellow with the white stripes on his 
black coat. True, he was not a cat, 
his face was too pointed, and his 
feet too flat. Still, he pounced on a 
mouse or a grasshopper every minute 
or two. And he looked soft and help- 
less. But Mother Gray Wolf growled 
so deep in her throat, her pups had 
to mind her and keep their distance 
from Sikak. 

Mother Wild-Cat’s three kittens, 
watching from the branch of an old 
oak tree, would have sprung on 
Sikak, but their mother hissed a 
warning. And Mother Black Bear’s 
young cubs would have galloped 
out to play with the striped fellow, 
but that she spanked them back 
off the trail. 
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Because he was not a fighter, 
Sikak himself might well have 
asked, why was everyone so afraid 
of him? Though he might have 
bitten a brother skunk, he would 
never have fought wolf or wild-cat. 
Neither could he run from danger. 
He could not have run nearly fast 
enough, had a bear got after him. 
He could not have hidden from 
danger, because his shiny white and 
black fur showed plainly even at 
night. Yet there seemed no creature 
in all the woods that was not afraid 
of him. 


There was one, though, that he 
had never met. This was another 
creature without fear, a young 
porcupine armored with such prickly 
quills that the woods folk all kept 
out of his way. The little screech 
owl, watching from his tree top, 
knew something surprising would 
happen if ever these two met. 
Which would give way to the other, 
if ever they met on the trail? 

The truth was that Sikak had 
something like a machine-gun. It 
was as much a part of him as the 
porcupine’s quills, or the bear’s 
claws, or the sharp teeth of the wolf. 
It was really a spray-gun, and Sikak 
could fire half a dozen shots with it, 
one right after the other. The spray 
was dreadful smelling, but the smell 
was not the worst of it. Once it got 
in a creature’s eyes, it burned and 
nearly blinded him. Nature had 
given soft, silky Sikak this dreadful 
weapon with which to defend his 
life. 


ite 


— 


The porcupine started up the trail toward Sikak 
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This evening, as the moon silvered 
the snowy woods, Sikak was wad- 
dling down the trail thinking of 
nothing worse than the high snow 
banks on both sides. He would 
probably find enough mice right in 
the trail for his supper; then he 
could go home to bed without even 
getting his fur wet. 

To his surprise, a prickly thing 
that was the young porcupine sud- 
denly dropped in the trail from a 
pine tree. And when this prickly 
ball had uncurled, it started straight 
up the trail toward Sikak, grunting 
and rattling its sharp quills, clack, 
clack, together. 

Sikak, staring with little black 
eyes, stamped his forefeet in warn- 
ing. Usually one stamp was enough; 
no creature would brave him further. 
But the young porcupine was also 
without fear. He himself was used 
to having all the woods folk get out 


of his way. Now he just stared back 
with his own small black eyes. But 
neither could stare the other down. 
The little screech owl, watching, 
round eyed, from a tall maple tree, 
silently flew just a little farther 
away. For he thought he knew what 
was coming. And Mother Gray 
Wolf called her pups, and Mother 
Black Bear spanked her cubs farther 
into their den. For they, too, knew 
what was coming. Everyone did 
except the young porcupine. 

Sikak stared as the porcupine still 
came towards him on the narrow 
trail. Then Sikak raised his tail and 
whirled about, back to the porcu- 
pine. He had given fair warning. 
Now the white tip of his tail quiv- 
ered. That, too, was a warning 
signal, and the porcupine still had 
time to run for it. But he didn’t run, 
he just kept coming on, with quills 
rattling. 
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Sikak shot—and the breath-taking 
spray struck the little porcupine 
square in the eyes, while the air all 
about smelled most dreadful. 

The porcupine, gasping for breath, 
turned and, for once in his life, 
raced as fast as he could go. And 
when he got to the brook, he plunged 
in, face, nose, and all, and cooled his 
eyes in its icy depths. He had met 
someone more to be feared than 
himself. After this, he would be the 
one to get out of the way when he 
met Sikak on the trail. 

As for Sikak, he had neither fangs 
nor claws that would be much good 
in a fight. He had not long legs for 
running from danger. He had not 
the kind of fur that made it possible 
to hide from his enemies. He was 
just a soft, silky thing as graceful as 
a cat. But he was still afraid of 
nothing. Placing each broad foot 
with care, he kept on down the trail 
for his drink. 


Jaws, and What's 


Above 


Them 


By GARALD LAGARD 


P assy was sitting comfortably 
on the cabin steps when at last 
David came home from school. He 
had his hands behind him, so Patsy 
asked suspiciously, ‘‘What have you 
got?”’ 

David said brightly. 
“It’s white and hollow, and it has 
teeth in it.” 

“T won’t guess. What is it?”’ 

Gene heard their voices and came 
out to join them. He sat down at 
Patsy’s side, and her brother slowly 
brought his hand around. He smiled 
widely. 

“There,” he said proudly. “It’s a 
mountain lion’s skull. I traded a box 
of paper clips for it.”’ 

“Oh, David,’ Gene said. “I’m 
afraid you were cheated,’’ and he 
took the bleached object. ‘‘This is 
the skull of a horse. Couldn’t you 
tell the difference? Look at the 
teeth. Instead of fangs for holding 
and tearing meat, these are cutting 
and grinding teeth. See, the front 
ones are sharp and even so the grass 
may be cut off cleanly. And the 
grinders in the back of the mouth 
meet in a way that makes them per- 
fect for the purpose for which they 
are intended. And a horse’s jaws 
also move sideways, as do the jaws of 
all grass-and-grain eaters.” 

Patsy giggled. Then David looked 
so forlorn that she was sorry. She 


patted his hand and said, ‘“‘Don’t 
you care! I wouldn’t have known, 
either.”’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ David said sadly, ‘‘the 
boy said it was a lion’s skull.” 

*‘Listen,’’ Gene said, ‘‘and I’ll try 
to explain the differences in the 
heads of the meat-eaters and the 
grass-eaters. Then you will not be 
fooled again. 

‘*The eyes will be a good place to 
begin,” he said. ‘‘Although these 
may look the same to us, they are 
very different—being placed where 
they are for a definite purpose. All 
hunted animals must be able to look 
to both sides, as well as in front, so 
their eyes are placed far back on the 
sides of their heads so they may see 
the hunter and have time to escape.”’ 

Patsy looked at the eyeholes in 
the horse’s skull. “But his eyes 
were back,”’ she protested. “‘And 
a horse is not hunted.”’ 

“Although the horse has been 
tamed and used by man for several 
thousand years, he once ran wild and 
was hunted by all the large meat- 
eaters,’ Gene said. ‘“‘Though time 
has changed him somewhat in other 
ways, his eyes are still placed so he 
may look to both sides.”’ 

“All right,’’ David said. 
how is a lion’s head different?”’ 

“The hunting animal needs only 
to look straight ahead, at the game 


“But 


he follows,’ Gene answered. ‘His 
eyes are to the front, close together. 
And because he hunts much at 
night the pupils open very wide so 
that what little light there is may 
enter. All animals of the cat family 
have this same type of eye; in the 
daytime it becomes narrow so that 
bright sunshine will not blind them. 

“You know now how the teeth 
differ; cats have long fangs to catch 
and hold their prey, and sharp and 
jagged teeth back of them to tear 
meat from bones. And their jaws are 
short and very strong, as are the 
jaws of animals of the dog family.” 


‘‘Animals have different kinds of 
ears, too,’’ Patsy said. ‘I’ve often 
wondered why. A cat’s ears are 
little and pointed, and a horse’s ears 
are large and sort of floppy like a 
rabbit’s.” 


“They must be able to move 
their ears about, if they are hunted,”’ 
Gene explained. “All of the grass- 
eaters can move their ears from 
front to back, so that all sounds 
come to them. But the hunters— 
those in the cat and the dog families 

-—need only be concerned with 
sounds before or to either side of 
them. 

“T have always had the idea,”’ 
Gene continued, ‘“‘that when animals 
lay their ears back, either in fright 
or anger, they do so to shut out 
sounds which might distract them 
from what they wish to do. When 
a horse or a deer is frightened he 
puts his ears down close to his head 
and runs away from the danger. 
He no longer needs to hear the 
danger, he knows where it is and he 
has only one idea—to reach a place 
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of safety. And when a cat or a lion is 
stalking his dinner his ears are 
pricked up. But when he makes his 
run and springs, his ears flatten. For 
the moment they are of no use to 
him.”’ 

‘“‘Noses, too, are different,’’ David 
said eagerly. ‘‘Deer and horses have 
flat ones, and lions and foxes have 
pointed ones.”’ 


Gene nodded. ‘“‘Again it’s a sign of 
the hunted and hunter. Nostrils 
well forward and close together are 
for following trails. Nostrils on the 
side are useful to bring scents from 
every direction as warnings of dan- 
ger. The nose of a deer is perhaps 
the most sensitive of all animals. 
It is hard for us to believe that the 
wind will carry a scent to a deer’s 
nose from such great distances as it 
does. 

‘Another thing,’’ continued Gene, 
“the nostrils of deer and horses are 
so made as to enlarge at need, so 
that more air may enter. These 
animals are heavy, and when running 
at top speed need a great deal of air 
in their lungs. You have both seen 
horses running—their nostrils flared 
out to almost twice their normal 
size. If they were unable to increase 


their breaths of air in this manner 
they would soon tire.” 

‘‘Why is a horse’s tongue the way 
it is?’ Patsy asked. “It’s big, and 
sort of broad at the end. A cat’s 
tongue is small and pointed, and 
rough.”’ 

‘“‘The only use a horse has for his 
tongue,’’ Gene replied, “is to move 
grass and grain about in his mouth, 
so that it may be thoroughly chewed. 
So it must be large, and movable 
from side to side. He doesn’t need 
it to lap up water; he is able to put 
his mouth down and suck the water 
in. But animals of the cat and dog 
families are unable to do this, so 
they must have rough tongues 
which curl back like cups and carry 
the water into their mouths. Another 
use for the filelike tongues of cats is 
to clean bits of meat from bones 
which, because cats do not have 
teeth fitted for gnawing, has been 
left.”’ 

David sighed. “It’s funny about 
nature,” he said. ‘‘All the hunters 
have just the right sort of ears, eyes, 
and noses to find the hunted. And 
all the hunted have just the right 
sort of ears, eyes, and noses to keep 
them from being caught.”’ 

Gene said, “It is just the right 
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balance. In that way nature keeps 
both animal groups alive. If the 
hunting animals had not the senses 
with which to prey upon the hunted, 
the grass-eating animals would be- 
come so plentiful that there would 
not be enough food for them all. 
And if they were helpless to take 
alarm and run or hide from the 
hunters, the meat-eating animals 
would soon have nothing upon which 
to prey but one another.”’ 

“‘Which group do we belong to?”’ 
Patsy asked. 

are hunters,’’ answered Gene. 
“But we have brains instead of 
sharp senses, and we are able to 
provide food for ourselves in other 
ways than running it down. If this 
were not so, we would not have sur- 
vived, for none of us is a match in 
strength or cunning for a lion, or 
any other large meat-eating beast 
which might fancy us for his dinner. 
And after hundreds and thousands 
of generations we have learned to 
use other foods in addition to meat, 
although it seems that man was a 
strict meat-eater when the world 
was newer.” 

“Right now,”’ David said brightly, 
“I could eat some of the cake left 
over from luncheon.”’ 


Beetles 


By EMMA NORA DEAN 


WE wun I was a very little girl 
I lived on a big homestead in the 
state of Nebraska. It was on this farm 
that I first saw the “‘tumblebugs,”’ 
which in reality are not bugs but 
dung beetles. I first learned of the 
wasps, bees, ants, moths, and butter- 
flies while working about, helping 
to earn the family’s existence on 
this plains farm. I never have lost 
interest in the beautiful insects, 
and one day last summer, when I 
was in our barnyard, I saw once 
again a most interesting performance 
by the dung beetles. There on the 
ground at my feet were two tan 
and green mottled beetles, each 
slightly over an inch in length, 
pushing and pulling along an ordi- 
nary sized marble of filth. It was so 
comical to see them tumble over 
on their noses, to see them scramble 
feverishly to their feet, and quite 
like football players go after the 
ball again! I watched them in their 
efforts, until they finally rolled the 
marble into a small hole previously 
dug to receive the ball. The mother 
beetle backed down into the hole 
and pulled at the ball, while the 
father pushed and patted it to 


guide it aright. Finally when the 
ball was well below the surface of 
the ground the father sat close 
by quietly waiting. The mother was 
below in the pit laying her egg 
on the marble upon which it later 
would feed. The mother did not leave 
the burrow until hours later. When 


she did come out the two hastened 
away to make another marble. 


There are too many kinds of 
dung beetles for us to talk about 
all of them, but I do wish to tell 
you a little about the kind called 
“Scarab of Spain.” This kind. of 
dung beetle mother loves her babies 
soJintensely that she goes into the 
burrow with the egg on the marble, 
and she remains in the cold dark 
chamber four long, cold months, 
so as to care for the grub when it 
comes from the egg. She watches 
and cares for her baby until it 
changes from a grub into a pupa 
or nymph, and then into an insect 
as she herself is. The only other 
insect known to cherish its babies 


with this degree of love and care 
is the bee. Four long months is a 
long time to stay in a dark hole 
in the ground! 


There are some one hundred and 
fifty thousand species of known 
beetles! My, but that is a big number! 
Let me write that number for you so 
you can really see how big a number 
it is—150,000—a very big number, 
and, to think, the beetles are found 
almost all over the world, living in 
many different ways! The kind I 
saw in the barnyard belong to a 
group of about five thousand 
varieties that differ only slightly, 
one from the other, in color, ways 
of living, or raising their babies— 
and are called dung beetles. 


Now let me tell you how to know 
a beetle from some other kind of 
insect. The beetle’s two outside 
wings are thin, yet stiff shield- 
like structures that meet neatly 
in a straight line down the center 
of its back and shield the two 
filmy, gauzy, crumpled-up, slightly 
larger under-wings from harm, also 
protects the back part of its body. 
Because nature gave the beetle 
this shield for protection, it has 
thrived mightily, and this accounts 
for the vast multitude of them. 
Remember to be watching for beetles 
wherever you go, for they are so 
interesting! 
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A Rumpus in the Orchard | 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


F or what seemed to be no 
reason at all the March Wind 
disappeared over the hill and didn’t 
come back. Everyone was glad when 
the blustering, howling, banging, 
slamming, pushing, rude old fellow 
had gone. But he had done his work 
and done it well. He had dried the 
puddles and stirred and scattered the 
dead leaves in the hollows and 
shaken the last fat seeds, big and 
little, from grasses, dry flower-stalks 
and withered vines. Perhaps he 
shouted to the sun and the clouds 
as he went, and if he did he probably 
said something like this: ‘‘I’ve done 
my work, now you do yours. Shine, 
sun, shine—warm the brown earth! 
Clouds, send your rain—the meadow 
is waiting and I have swept it 
clean. It’s your turn now!”’ 


And so a warm day came, a day 
when everything and everyone in 
the meadow knew that it was time to 
wake, time to stretch, time to stand 
on tiptoe, time to sing—if you had a 
voice—and time to grow. 


The silvery little pussy willows, 
which Hairy Woodpecker had found 
by the brook’s edge a few weeks ago, 
suddenly by magic—or so it seemed 
—were grown-up catkins shaking 
out their yellow curls; maple buds 
were turning red and tiny chickweed 
blossoms, like scattered snowflakes, 
bloomed in the garden. 


At noon it was very warm. A 
little spotted turtle slowly crept up 
on to a flat stone in the brook and 
looked about as if he expected to 
see green leaves on the trees. The 
Woodpecker Cousins were drum- 
ming noisily, so noisily, in fact, that 
they didn’t hear at once the rumpus 
in the orchard. But a rumpus there 
was. 


Several bluejays were shrieking 
together and at the top of their 
voices, “Kill it! Kill it! Kill it! 
Kill the creature!’’ 

Hairy Woodpecker stopped drum- 
ming to listen. “Something is hap- 
pening in the orchard,” he called to 
Downy. “Stop your drumming!’’ 
Downy stopped. 

“Kill it! Kill it!’ shouted the 
angry jays. 

A large flock of red-winged black- 
birds were chattering in the top 
branches of the tallest tree in the 
pasture, but no one could tell what 
they were saying. 

Hairy and Downy darted across 
the meadow and somewhere a flicker 
called, ‘““Quick-quick-quick!”’ 

Near a pile of stones, which 
Farmer Good had taken from his 
garden, was the reason for all this 
excitement—a big black snake. He 
had crawled from his winter home 
beneath the stones where he had 
been sleeping. He only wanted to 
feel the warm sun on his back and to 
stretch a little. 


As the Woodpecker Cousins 
reached the nearest apple tree where 
the bluejays had gathered, two 
saucy fellows swooped down upon 
the snake, screaming insults. They 
came close to his head but the snake 
did not move. His head was raised 
about six inches from the ground, 
his body was stretched out almost 
straight, making him look very 
much like a shiny, black walking 
stick. He was so still that the 
woodpeckers concluded that he must 
be dead. The bluejays continued to 
circle and dart above him, screaming 
all the while. 

“What has he done?” 
Hairy. 


asked 


“Nothing yet,’’ answered a jay 
who was watching the battle. 

“Can’t he move?” asked Downy. 

“Of course,” said the jay. “He is 
afraid to, afraid that he will be 
pecked to death if he does.”’ 

“It isn’t fair,’’ said Hairy. 

‘‘Ha-ha-ha-ha!”’ laughed the jay. 
“Kill it! Kill it! Kill the creature!’” 

Still the black snake did not move. 

‘“‘He must be dead,” said Hairy 
Woodpecker. ‘‘Nothing alive could 
keep so still.’”’ At just that moment 
the black snake’s little red tongue 
darted out. It quivered angrily. 
Hairy shivered. 

“‘He’s alive,’’ whispered Downy. 
*‘Very much alive!”’ 

Suddenly something happened 
which ended the affair. Rover, 
Farmer Good’s big dog, had heard 
the harsh cries of the bluejays and 
had probably decided to see what 
the noise was all about, for he 
appeared in the orchard and seeing 
him, the angry jays flew to the top 
of the apple tree where they con- 
tinued to scold and shout. 

Black Snake decided that it was 
the proper time to get away and so 
he slipped quickly and silently under 
the pile of stones just as the dog 
arrived. 


In his heart, Hairy Woodpecker 
was glad that the big snake had 
escaped. Rover, seeing that the 
excitement was ended, trotted on 
through the orchard and disappeared 
over the hill and the bluejays, 
five of them, flew to the lower 
branches of the tree to talk things 
over. 

“Horrid thing!’ said one jay. 
‘‘We should have killed it.” 

Hairy Woodpecker looked sharply 
at the speaker. ‘“‘Why does every- 
one want to kill snakes?”’ he asked. 


“Snakes climb trees—they eat 
eggs and birds,” said the Bluejay. 
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“‘At least black snakes do that—do 
you want YOUR nest robbed?” 

Hairy shook his head. “‘Of course 
not,” he said, ‘“‘but they are not the 
only nest robbers in the meadow 
and orchard. What have you to say 
for yourself? Bluejays do the same 
thing—bluejays eat eggs and birds. 
Isn’t that true?” 

‘‘Ha-ha-ha-!”’ shrieked the jays 
in a chorus. ‘‘Don’t listen to him— 
don’t listen to such silly talk,’’ and 
away they flew across the pas- 
ture. 

“Tt isn’t silly talk,”’ said Hairy to 


Downy. “It’s quite true. And black 
snakes eat more meadow mice and 
pine mice than they do birds. I 
heard Farmer Good say so last 
summer, and that snakes are bene- 
ficial in some ways.”’ 

‘What does beneficial mean?” 
asked Downy. 

“I guess it means helpful,’”’ said 
Hairy. ‘“Too many mice would spoil 
the farmer’s trees by nibbling at 
the roots and bark. Some kinds of 
snakes eat grasshoppers and other 
harmful insects. So all snakes are 
not bad fellows.” 


Nature in Alaska 


By EMMA NORA DEAN 


l received the accompanying beau- 
tiful picture from a lady friend who 
is teaching school in that far-away 
country, Alaska. The picture shows 
plainly how very cold it gets there at 
the top of the world even in October, 
when the picture was taken. Seeing 
the beautiful frost that nature has 
congealed on each little blade of grass 
and twig, made me wish that I 
might bundle all of you into warm 
fur wraps and take you hiking over 
the snow, to a stretch of seashore up 
there, so we might get a peek at the 
lovely Sea-otter. No doubt only a 
glimpse of one would we get, since 
they are, indeed, very shy and wary 
wild creatures. 


The Sea-otter is different, in 
several ways, from the otter that 
makes its home on the banks of 
rivers and lakes, and catches fish for 
its livelihood. ... The one that 
lives by the sea eats clams, mussels 
and crabs. They differ also in color. 

. The Sea-otter’s underfur is 
soft, woolly, and of a liver-brown 
color, shielded by long, stiff, brown, 
silver-tipped guard hairs, whereas 
the other kind has soft, woolly, 
whitish underfur, guarded by long, 
brown hairs. . . . Again they differ, 
in that the Sea-otter usually attains 
a length of about four feet from tip 
to tip, has an obtuse tail and hairy 
feet, whereas the other kind is 
slightly shorter, has a more pointed 
tail . . . its hind feet are not furry 
on both sides as the Sea-otter’s. 
Both kinds have webbed toes so as to 
swim well. The Sea-otter mother has 
but one baby each year and at no 
regular time, while the other kind 
has a litter of four or five in the 
spring, about April. 


Because the fur of the otter is 
beautiful and valuable, they have 
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Downy was thoughtful. ‘‘Do you 
remember what Great-Grandfather 
Turtle said about a plan?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Hairy. “‘He said that 
everyone has some work to do in the 
world and that it is all part of a plan. 
I guess he is right. Anyway, I’m 
glad Black Snake got away from 
those rascally bluejays.”’ 

The blackbirds were still arguing, 
but no one knew whether they were 
talking about snakes or something 
else, for they were all talking at 
once, and there were one-hundred- 
and-one of them in the tallest tree. 


A frosty October day in Alaska 


been hunted unmercifully by man, 
and for some time it looked as 
though they might be taken, but 
now laws have been passed that 
protect them, by allowing only a 
certain number to be taken each 
year so they may multiply and 


again become numerous. 

If wrapped in warm furs, I am 
sure we all would like to go on 
snowshoes out to the sea and watch 
the otter play about on the beach in 
its natural home far away at the 
top of the world. 


ALASKA IN PART 


Ever ’luring Alaska, 
With mountain, lake and stream, 
Flowers, fruits, and insects, 
Glaciers, clouds like steam. 


Highest of her mainland 


Mt. McKinley’s snow-cappedhead, 


Then the mighty Yukon 
Winds a crystal thread. 


Spouting, flaming craters, 
Rocky crags of gray-blue, 
Fjords with dark green forests, 
Granite walls cut through. 


Icy corniced mountains, 
Glaciers sharp or round, 

Moving ever onward 
Down to level ground. 


Bear, moose, mink, and beaver, 
Martin, wolf, and shrew, 

Sheep high on the mountain 
Roam at large in view. 


Thrushes, sparrows, eagles, 
Wrens, red-throated loon, 

Ducks with eyes so golden, 
Yes—Alaska is a boon! 


Te 
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THE BOX TORTOISE Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Box Turtles eat worms and insects. 

They eat fruits and berries, too. 

The head and feet may be tucked away 
inside the shell. 


This old chap is a Box Tortoise. 
You may call him a Box Turtle. 
Either name is correct. 

His shell is brown. 


The spots on it are yellow. 

He has red eyes. 

The legs are dull coral color. 

The head has dull yellow and brown markings. 


The lower shell is called the plastron. 
The plastron has two hinges. 
These close the shell very tightly. 


Now you cannot see the queer little fellow 
hidden inside. 
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March 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


The windmill by the farm-yard gate 
Spun round and round and round; 
The branches of the willow 
Made a merry whistling sound; 
A garbage can rolled down the street 
To tin pan melody; 
A kite went topsy-turvy up 
And landed in a tree; 
The chimneys all along the street 
Wrote letters in the sky; 
A mailman with his coat-tails spread 
Went gayly lurching by; 
A hat jumped from an urchin’s head 
As if it mothered wings; 
The world was suddenly alive 
With strange unnatural things; 
Why, even Ebenezer couldn’t 
Keep his ears in place; 
And all the while his knitted scarf 
Kept flapping in his face; 
His whiskers tried to misbehave 
As he walked down the street; 
And something tugged him backward 
When he tried to lift his feet. 
‘‘What’s wrong?”’ cried Ebenezer. 
“‘Who goes meddling about, 
I am a great detective 
And Ill quickly find you out.”’ 
And then he laughed, a hearty laugh, 
“‘The joke’s on me—ho! ho!”’ 
Who is this mischief maker bold? 
How many of you know? 


Questions to Answer 


What is the difference between a breeze and a wind? 
Name some of the winds. 

Which wind is a cold wind? 

Which wind is a warm wind? 

How does a whirlwind start? 

What is acyclone? A tornado? 

What makes a sand storm? 

What makes a dust storm? 

How does the wind help us work? 

What makes a balloon rise in the air? 

Does wind help an aeroplane to rise? 

What machine creates wind? 

What makes snow drift? 
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The Poetry Corner 


MARCH WIND 
By Ve D. BaATEs 


March Wind is ever in great haste, 
That is his well-known trait; 

Not one short moment will he waste, 
For no one will he wait. 


And yet he really does some good 
For all he blusters so— 

He takes my kite, oh, very high! 
So blow, gay March Wind, blow. 


SPRING’S ANNOUNCERS 


By Crara G. CORNELL 


Down in the swamp every evening 
the “‘peepers”’ 
Are filling the air with the gayest 
refrain; 
They’re telling the world it is time 
to awaken 
And show signs of life, for the 
spring’s here again. 


Those tiny tree toads are so glad 
they are living 
They sing with such zeal that 
their throats nearly burst; 
Their loud cheery chorus spreads 
wide the glad tidings 
That spring’s here to stay, for cold 
weather’s dispersed. 


SIGNS OF SPRING 
By Herat G. HEpGcock 


Small plants reaching up their heads, 
Baby tulips in their beds, 

Robins sing a cheery song, 
Children, happy all day long. 

Sun and raindrops do their bit, 
Spring has come, 

I’m sure of it. 


PUSSIES IN COATS 


By BENJAMIN KATZMAN 


Pussy willows 
Are peeping out, 
To sniff the air 
And look about. 


Though it’s frosty 
They don’t worry, 

With silver coats 
All soft and furry. 


GAME OF TAG 
By Vivian G. GouLeEp 


The roly-poly snowman 
Always has to run 

Whenever rays of sunshine 
Want a little fun. 


PUSSY WILLOW’S OUT 


By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


“Spring is coming soon!”’ 
Hear the children shout, 
“It can’t be far away: 
The Pussy Willow’s out!”’ 


Welcome, Pussy Willow, 
In your woolen socks, 

I like your coat of beaver, 
And your hood of silver fox! 


MARCH 


By Iva RIEBEL JupDy 


The blustery, windy month of March 
Is important for one thing; 

Why it is such a special month, 
No doubt you’re wondering. 


*Tis true there are some birthdays 
come, 
And well-known events, too; 
But there is something more than 
these 
Which will interest all of you. 


For sometimes it is hard to know 
When it is Easter Day; 

One year it’s April, next it’s March, 
But to find it there’s a way. 


There is a vernal equinox 

Which comes March twenty-first; 
And Easter Day is found by it. 

In this you should be versed. 


The first Sunday, after the first 
Full moon shines at night 
After this vernal equinox, 
Will be Easter Day so bright. 


This simple rule will help you now 
To know how it is done; 

If someone asks how it is found, 
To tell them will be fun. 


And so, it is the month of March— 
One of the twelve each year— 

Which helps you locate Easter Day, 
The time of so much cheer. 
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BROWN VELVET 


By BENJAMIN KaTZMAN 


The cat-tails are waving, 
So slender and tall; 

In brown velvet jackets 
They’re dressed, one and all. 


But why velvet jackets, 
With marshes below? 
They’re wearing brown velvet, 
So no mud will show! 


ALWAYS 


By Norman C. SCHLICHTER 


They always come back singing, 
The bluebird and the wren; 

The robins and the thrushes 
To their old homes again. 


Goldfinches still are wearing 
Their grayish wintry dress 
When first we hear them carol 
Of springtime happiness. 


The bobolinks and warblers 
With joyful melodies 

Tell their joy at seeing 
New leaves upon the trees. 


They always come back singing, 
The birds, o’er sea and land, 

Knowing they’ll be welcomed 
With joy on every hand. 


BECAUSE IT’S SPRING 


By MELCHERT FOWLER 


Everything is growing, and 

I feel like growing, too— 

Like reaching up my arms 

As the tree branches do, 

Like swimming with the fishes 
Where the sun is warm and bright, 
Like jumping with the hop-toads 
Until I’m out of sight, 

Like flying over tree tops 

Up where the birdies sing, 

I want to swim and jump and fly 
Because it’s spring—it’s SPRING! 


WINDMILLS 
By Lucia CaBot 


The old-fashioned windmills 
Are wonderful things; 

They look just like birds, 
That have very large wings. 


They often raise water, 

And sometimes grind meal, 
The work is all done 

By the wind and the wheel. 


== 
=== 
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Mrs. Goose and the Mad 
March Hare 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


oi day when Mrs. Goose was 
wandering around in the Wild 
Woods, looking for early mushrooms, 
she saw some little tufty things— 
two points—sticking up from behind 
a log. At first she thought they were 
plants just beginning to grow; then 
she decided they were too fuzzy for 
that. “‘I’ll go closer and have a look,” 
she told herself, and scrunched 
down behind a log, and snatched— 
and “Let go! Those are my ears!” 
cried a big rabbit, and jumped up 
high. 

“Oh, I do beg your pardon,”’ said 
Mrs. Goose, quite flustered. 

‘‘Well, who are you, anyway?” he 
asked her, chewing a cat-tail. 

Mrs. Goose was surprised. She 
supposed that everyone in and 


around the Wild Woods knew her. 
‘“‘Why, I’m Mrs. Goose of Animal- 
town,’’ she told him. ‘‘And who are 
you, please?”’ 

‘‘Why, I’m astonished,” said the 
big rabbit. “I’m the Mad March 
Hare, of course!”’ 

Then Mrs. Goose asked him: 
‘‘What are you mad at?” 

“Oh, it’s not that kind of mad,” 
he told her. ‘Not angry mad. No; 
not at all. When they say I’m mad, 
they mean I’m a little crazy. Loony. 
But I’m not, of course. Why, I’m 
March itself—”’ he said, waving his 
long ears. ‘‘I’m the spring wind. See 
—TI can stand on my head!”’ 

When he was right side up again, 
he asked: ‘‘Now, you can’t do that, 
Mrs. Goose, can you?” 


‘See, | can stand on my head!’’ said the Mad March Hare 


He tied on the bell 


‘“No,” she told him. ‘‘And I don’t 
want to, either. Well, what are you 
doing here?”’ 

“Oh, just sniffing for spring,” said 
the Mad March Hare. “Can you 
smell it?” 

“Of course I can,’’ Mrs. Goose 
told him. “It’s here all right 
enough.”’ 

‘“‘And what are you doing here?” 
he asked her then. 

*‘Looking for early mushrooms.” 

“Oh, it’s too soon for those, yet. 
And you must be miles away from 
home, aren’t you?” 

‘‘Well, not miles. But I am pretty 
far. And I was a little afraid I might 
get lost,’”’ she told him then, smiling 
a wide goosie smile. 

“Oh, tut, tut,’ said the Mad 
March Hare. ‘‘There’s a way out of 
that. Why, you ought to wear a bell, 
the way cows do. Then you couldn’t 
get lost.” 

‘“‘That’s a good idea,’”’ Mrs. Goose 
agreed. “But where shall I get a 
bell?”’ 

“Oh, there’s one in my hole. I 
found it in a pasture—once. Come 
along with me, and I'll get it for 
you.”’ And together they went over 
the cold spring ground, under the 
bare trees, in the chilly Wild Woods. 

When they got to the March 
Hare’s home he skipped gayly down 
the little wiggly stairs that led in- 
side. “Follow me,” he told Mrs. 
Goose. 

Mrs. Goose thrust her long neck 
down the hole. Why, it was very 
cozy in the March Hare’s hole; she 
saw a little three-legged stool and a 
bunch of cat-tails on a table. She 
tried to put her foot down on the 
next step. But, oh, how embar- 
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‘Well, then, I’ll take my bell and go home,”’ said the Mad March Hare 


rassing! She could not get down any 
farther! She was too fat, indeed she 
was; she was stuck in the top of the 
March Hare’s hole. 


‘‘What shall I do?’’ she asked him. 
**Just look at me!” 


The March Hare gazed up, and 
saw her long neck and head just 
above him. ‘Don’t do anything,” he 
said. ‘“You’re in a very good position 
to have the bell fastened on. Just 
wait—”’ and he tied on the bell with 
a piece of strong string. 


Mrs. Goose was pleased at that. 
“‘Now,” she asked, ‘‘what shall I do 
next? I can’t stay here, that’s cer- 
tain. I’m getting very squeezed.”’ 


“You can’t get in, but you can 
get out,” the March Hare told her, 
soberly. ‘““Back up, madam.” 


So Mrs. Goose backed up, and 
soon she was free, standing on the 
early spring ground again, with the 
March Hare beside her. ‘‘Well, now, 
run along,” he told her. ‘‘ You’J/ be 
all right.” 


“Thank you very much, indeed, 
sir,” Mrs. Goose said. ‘‘This is very 
kind of you.”’ 


Then he popped back into his 
hole again, and she went on looking 
for early spring mushrooms, even 
though she had been discouraged 
about finding them. The bell rang 
and clanked, every time she moved. 


It began to get dark after a while; 
Mrs. Goose suddenly realized that 
the pale sunshine had left. “But I 
have nothing to mind, with the bell 
on,” she told herself. ‘“The March 
Hare said so.”’ 


She looked about, poking at the 
brown grass with a stick. Then, all 
of a sudden, she realized that it was 
dark indeed, really night. ‘“‘I must be 
going home now,” she said, and 
walked along the path fast. But she 
had to admit to herself that every- 
thing looked queer; even the path 
was strange. ‘‘I’m lost—bell or not,”’ 
she sighed. “‘I shall have to spend 
the night in the Wild Woods.” So, 


very sadly, she sat down upon a 
stone. 


It wasn’t very long till she heard 
footsteps—a little light skitter. It 
sounded like—yes, it was—the Mad 
March Hare! 

‘‘Why, hello,” 
the matter?” 


“You said I couldn’t get lost with 
a bell on,”’ she told him. ‘And I am 
lost right now, that’s what.”’ 


“Oh, no, you aren’t,”’ he told her. 


“I’m right here. I’ve been listening 
for you.” 


he said. ‘‘What’s 


AN ERRAND SONG 


By HERAL G. HeEpGcock 


Skippity hop, 
Skippity hop, 

Right from my home 
To the butcher shop. 


Meat for my mother, 
A bone for my pup, 

I’ll take my package 
And hurry up. 


Skippity hop, 
Skippity hop, 
Back to my home 
From the butcher shop. 


have?” 

*“Yes, I have very sharp ears. 
When I heard your bell ringing, I 
knew you were all right. But when 
it stopped, I thought, “That goose is 
in trouble! She thinks she’s lost.’ So, 
here I am.” 

“Why, that was very good of 
you,” said Mrs. Goose, making 
room for him on the stone. ‘Now, 
where am I? Do you know?” 

‘“‘Nearer home than you think. 
Just come here and look.”’ 

He held back some bushes, and 
Mrs. Goose saw the lights of Animal- 


town gleaming, and they had never 
seemed so cheerful to her, or so dear. 

‘“Well,’’ she said, “then I’ll run 
along home. Here’s your bell, sir. 
Thank you.” 

“Oh, don’t give it back now,”’ said 
the Mad March Hare. “Wait till 
you get safely home. When you 
arrive, give a loud, sharp ring. Then 
I’ll know you’re back.” 


“All right.’”” Mrs. Goose started 
on. But very soon she turned and 
called to him: “‘I’ll ring this when I 
get home. But how can I give it to 
you then, when I’m there and you’re 
here?” 

The March Hare scratched his 
long head. ‘‘That’s he said. 
‘Well, I'd better come with you.”’ 

They walked along. Then Mrs. 
Goose said: “But I won’t need to 
ring the bell now. You’ll be with me; 
you'll know I’m safely home.”’ 

“This is getting very difficult,” 
said the Mad March Hare. ‘‘We’ll 
have to think it out.” 

indeed,”’ Mrs. Goose agreed. 
‘‘We’ll have to think, both of us.”’ 

After a while she said: ““But why 
do I need you, anyway? Or the bell, 
either? I know my way. I’ve gone 
home from the Wild Woods to 
Animaltown many a time.” 


‘“That’s so,”’ said the Mad March 
Hare. ‘‘Well, then, I’ll just take my 
bell and go home. Good-bye, madam. 
It has been a pleasure to meet you.”’ 

“You didn’t meet me,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I met you. Don’t you 
remember—about your ears?”’ 

“T’ll ring the bell when I get 
home,” he told her then. 

“Why?” 

for no reason at all.” 

“That’s a good idea,’”’ said Mrs. 
Goose. ‘‘Good-bye, sir.” 

As she walked along, she thought: 
‘‘He is queer, loony. No wonder they 
call him the Mad March Hare.”’ 

And as he walked along he 
thought: “She is a queer duck! I 
mean—goose. I’m glad I’m not as 
funny as she is!”’ 
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Mary Goes Shopping 


A Story of Trade and Barter in the Colonies 


By FLORA C. RUE 


‘ie boat from England is in, 
Mother; may I go down to the dock 
and watch them unload?”’ 

Mary waited eagerly for her 
mother’s permission. The dock was 
not far away and more than half of 


the people in the little settlement | 


were rushing down to see the boat 
come in. 

‘‘My aunt from England is coming 
to live with us,” called Elizabeth, as 
she ran past Mary. ‘“‘Are you ex- 
pecting anyone?” 

“No,” said Mary, breathless from 
running over the rough road, “but 
perhaps there will be a present from 
my Uncle Bob.”’ 

Everyone was talking as the 
sailors let down the gangplank. 

There was always. excitement 
when a boat came from England 
with supplies for the colonists. 

Mary’s mother was so glad to get 
some new cooking pans and a fine 
new cradle for the baby. Her 
father paid for them with a great 
bundle of tobacco. He had raised 
the tobacco on his own land. 

There was a present from Mary’s 
Uncle Bob. It was done up in a big 
box and tied with rope. Her father 
carried it home on his back, while 
Mary ran beside him wondering 
what it could be. 

‘We'll cut the rope and you can 
open the box,” said her father, 


ih 


Mary tries to spend her shillings at the store 


Mary ran down to the dock to see the 
boat from England 


dropping it on the floor of their 
little cabin. 

Her own name was printed on the 
box, ‘‘Mary Hilton,’’ and inside 
folded neatly were two warm dresses 
and a heavy coat with bright blue 
buttons; underneath was a pair of 
shiny black boots and in a box by 
itself was a blue bonnet with long 
blue silk streamers. 

‘‘There is something in the pocket 
of the coat,’’ said Mary’s mother. 

Mary peeped in and there was a 
tiny red purse and inside were three 
bright shillings. Mary remembered 
that when she lived in England she 
had often gone to the grocery store 
for her mother and paid for the 
groceries with shillings just like 
these. 

‘Now I can go to the village and 
buy a present for you, Mother, and 
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one for father and one for little 
brother. See, I have three shillings 
to spend.’’ Mary counted them over 
and over and listened as they jingled 
in the little red purse. 


“I’m afraid they will not want 
your shillings here in the colonies, 
Mary. You know we never use 
money. We trade the things we do 
not need for something we do need. 
But you may try,” said Mary’s 
mother, as she saw how disappointed 
Mary was. 


Mary put on one of her new 
dresses and the new coat and 
the fine bonnet. Then she picked up 
the pretty red purse and as she 
walked over the rough roads she was 
very careful not to soil her new 
boots. 


There was only one store in the 
settlement so her mother knew she 
would not lose her way. On one side 
of the store there were dresses and 
large bundles of calico and every- 
thing a woman might need. Mary 
stopped there, first, and opened her 
purse. 


“TI would like to buy a new apron 
for my mother,” she said to the 
shopkeeper as she handed him one 
of the shillings. The shopkeeper 
smiled and shook his head. “I have 
no use for money,”’ he said. “‘I could 
not trade it fof anything. If you 
would give me your new boots, or 
the bright buttons on your coat, I 
would give you this nice calico 
apron.”’ 

Mary looked at her new boots. 
She needed them and her coat would 
not stay together without the but- 
tons. 


le 


The Indian made a hole in the third shilling and put it with 


the others 
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“Would you trade me the red 
purse?” asked the shopkeeper. “‘I will 
give you the apron for the purse.”’ 

Mary looked a long while at the 
bright new purse. Then she took out 
the shillings and tied them in the 
corner of her handkerchief. “I will 
trade you the purse for the apron,” 
she said. While the shopkeeper tied 
up her package Mary looked at 
some tools on the other side of the 
store. She had wanted to buy her 
father a new hammer with one of 
her shillings. 

She stopped outside the door of 
the store and looked up and down 
the little street. Up at one corner an 
Indian stood. There were baskets 
made of reeds and sweet grass on 
the ground beside him and over one 
arm hung leather belts trimmed 
with pretty shells. 

“‘Perhaps the Indian would like 
the shillings and would give me a 
belt in exchange,’ thought Mary. 

She was not afraid of the Indian, 
although he looked quite fierce with 
his feathers and paint. 


Indians often came in to the set- 
tlement to trade their baskets and 
pottery for tobacco. 

Mary took a shilling from the 
corner of her handkerchief, showed 
it to the Indian and pointed to one 
of the belts hanging over his arm. 

The Indian looked at the shilling 
a moment, then took a_sharp- 
pointed instrument from a pocket 
in this leather belt. Stooping down 
he picked up a stone, and placing 
the shilling on another stone, he 
punched a hole through the shilling 
with the sharp instrument. Then he 
put a long piece of sweet grass 
through the hole in the shilling and 
hung it around his neck. Then he 
gave Mary the belt saying, ‘‘Ugh!’’ 

Mary was delighted. She took out 
another shilling and pointed to a 
little pottery bowl. It would be fine 
for little brother to eat his porridge 
from when he grew a little bigger. 

The Indian punched a hole in the 
second shilling and hung it about his 
neck and handed Mary the little 
bowl, again saying, ‘‘Ugh!”’ 
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Mary had one shilling left. She 
held it out to the Indian and pointed 
to a lovely basket with a handle. 
Her mother could hang the basket 
over her arm and carry things home 
from the store in it. 


The Indian punched a hole in the 
third shilling and hung it around his 
neck with the others and gave her 
the beautiful basket. 

Mary smiled up at him and said, 
“*Thank you.” 

The Indian did not smile, but 
when he said ‘““Ugh”’ Mary was sure 
he meant ‘‘Thank you.” 


Mary’s mother thought she had 
done very well with her trading. 

‘“‘But why would the Indian take 
the money when the _ shopkeeper 
would not?” asked Mary. 


“The shillings were not money to 
the Indian,”’ said her mother. ‘“‘They 
were pretty necklaces to hang about 
his neck. Some day when there are 
more people here in the colonies, and 
more stores to trade with, we will 
use money as they do in England.”’ 
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Duck 

: By MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 

I 

0 Quack, Quack—-Quack, Quack 
Is the way I say, 

S. I’m glad to be 

With you today. 


Quack, Quack—Quack, Quack 
Is the way I talk. 

I would rather swim 
Than take a walk. 


My feet are the paddles, 
My head is the sail, 

And sometimes I catch 
A fish by the tail. 


A duck can tell 
* i The time of day. 
It’s late afternoon 
When the sun goes away. 


Often I’m sorry 

When mother says ‘‘Quack,”’ 
As I know that she means 

It is time to go back. 


Verse 


1 and 2—Characteristics 
3—Play value 
4— Educational 
h 5— Obedience 
6—Characteristic 


Then I tuck my head 
Beneath my wing, 

And the world grows dark 
And I can’t see a thing. 
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Fairy Stepsoftly tapped her little foot on the edge of the roof 


Brownie Keepwatchee 


Meets the March Wind 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


KEEPWATCHEE 
looked at himself in his little mirror. 
He turned this way and that way, 
trying to get the best possible view 
of his new suit. It was a spring suit, 
brown with brass buttons, and had 
been made for him by King Noz’s 
most accomplished tailor. 

“I suppose I shouldn’t say so out 
loud,” he said—out loud—‘“‘but I 
really do look very dapper. And now 
to work!” 

He gave a last look around the 
house to see that everything was in 
order, and then opened the front 
door. SLAM! BANG! SWISH! 
BUMP! In less than five seconds’ 
time Brownie Keepwatchee was in a 
heap on the living-room floor, cov- 
ered with books, pictures and cur- 
tains—and very much surprised! 

‘Let me in! Let me in, please!’’ 
called a breathless voice from the 
other side of the front door. Brownie 
Keepwatchee pulled himself gingerly 
out of the heap of furniture and 
carefully opened the door a crack. 
Fairy Stepsoftly squeezed in, bring- 
ing a gust of wind which blew down 
two more pictures from the wall. 

“Well!” exclaimed the two little 
friends at once, as they sat down 
and started laughing at the dis- 
orderly living room. 

‘March is coming in like a lion,”’ 
said Fairy Stepsoftly. 


“Yes,” agreed her little friend. 
He looked down at his beautiful 
spring suit. “I guess I’d better hang 
this up in the closet for a few more 
weeks. My warm red suit would feel 
much better today, don’t youthink?” 

Fairy Stepsoftly smiled. ““You do 
look very handsome,” she admitted, 
“but you’d feel much more com- 
fortable in your warm suit. Hurry 
now, we have work to do!” 

Soon Brownie Keepwatchee ap- 
peared in his little red winter outfit, 
and the two friends stood at the 
front door, ready to plunge into the 
wintry air. ‘““We’d better make a 
plan or two before we start,’’ said 
Brownie Keepwatchee, ‘because 
when we get out we won’t be able 
to talk. The wind will take our 
breath away.” 

“All right,” agreed Fairy Step- 
softly. ““Your job this month is to 
keep the boys and girls from running 
and playing in the streets, isn’t that 
right?” 

“Yes, it ought to be easy, I think. 
Some boys and girls do run out into 
the streets when they are playing 
ball, or with their wagons and toys. 
But I have a verse all made up, and 
I am going to whisper it into their 
ears as usual, and, well, they 
always try very hard to do as I say, 
because they know that I am trying 
to help them.”’ 
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‘“‘What is the verse?”’ asked Fairy 
Stepsoftly. ‘“Perhaps I could learn it 
and help you a bit.” 

“T’d love to have you, because it 
takes me a long time to get around 
to everybody. This is the verse: 


‘‘When you play with balls and tops, 
Don’t run in the street, 
For you never know there 
What you’re going to meet. 
Stay upon the sidewalk, 
Or else in your own yard. 
Keeping this one safety rule 
Isn’t very hard!”’ 


Fairy Stepsoftly said the verse 
over two or three times, and then 
she took Brownie Keepwatchee by 
the hand. ‘‘Come on,” she cried. 


And so out into the blustering 
gale they went, laughing as they 
glided over the waving tree tops and 
shouting to their friends along the 
way. Soon they were at the beginning 
of a little town where they were to 
start their work. Brownie Keep- 
watchee started to fly down to one 
group of children and Fairy Step- 
softly to another, when all of a 
sudden a big, clumsy, noisy fellow 
came over and said to them, “‘Look 
here, do you know who I am?” 


Brownie Keepwatchee looked at 
him carefully. ‘‘No, I don’t think I 
do. I’m sorry. Who are you?” 


The big fellow gave a big loud 
laugh. ““Why, I’m the March Wind. 
I am going to have some fun with 
you! You just wait and see. I'll 
make the girls and boys run all over 
the streets and fields and roads and 
everywhere. You just try and stop 
them. Ha! ha! ha!’’ And off he went, 
laughing and blowing and blustering. 


Fairy Stepsoftly tapped her little 
foot on the edge of the roof where 
she was standing. ““Hmm! He thinks 
he can fool us! We’ll show him! 
Come on!”’ And with a secret smile 
at each other they flew down to the 
children. Into each little ear was 
whispered Brownie Keepwatchee’s 
little verse. And you know how 
much the children love Brownie 
Keepwatchee, and Fairy Stepsoftly, 
too. You know how much you love 
them yourselves. If they whispered 
a verse in your ear, wouldn’t you 
obey them? Of course. And that is 
just what these children did. No 
matter how hard the March Wind 
blew, no matter if he blew their 
balls and their dolls and their kites 
out into the road, the children did 
not run out there, oh, no! If they 
had to go out into the street they 
waited until there was nothing in 
sight, but most of the time they 
played in their own yards, or their 
friends’ yards, where there was no 
danger of the March Wind playing 
any jokes on them. 
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West Wind’s Joke 


By BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


yawned 
Bobby Rabbit opening his eyes. 
‘Where are Benny and Bunny, 
Mother?”’ 

“They have gone out to play,” 
answered Mother Rabbit. ‘“‘You may 
go, too, after you eat your break- 
fast.”’ 

But when Bobby went out of 
doors, Benny and Bunny were no 
where to be seen, although he looked 
all around. 

‘Perhaps they have gone over to 
the garden,’ he thought. “I will 
look there.”’ 

The first spears of grass were still 
so short that Bobby could look over 
them, and so, as he went across the 
meadow, he saw Timmy Field Mouse 
coming. He was hurrying along and 
did not look up until Bobby said: 

“Hello, Timmy!”’ 

“Hello, Bobby!” 
‘‘Are you going, too?” 

*‘Going where?’”’ asked Bobby. 

“TI just saw Benny and Bunny,” 
said Timmy. “They were going 
over to the lane to see the kite. I 
thought that you might be going, 
too.”’ 

“Kite!’’ said Bobby Rabbit, and 
without another word to Timmy, 
who stood looking after him in sur- 
prise, Bobby hurried off as fast as 
he could go. 

“‘He certainly acts very queer this 
morning,’ said Timmy to himself, as 
he went his way. 

In the meantime Bobby was 
hurrying towards the lane. He had 
heard about the kite, and if there 
was a real one to be seen, he did not 
wish to miss it. 

When he reached the lane he 
crawled under the fence to join the 
group that had gathered there. He 
saw Benny and Bunny, Reddy 
Squirrel, Blackie Crow, and some 
of his barnyard friends. They were 
all looking at something that was 
lying on the ground. 

*‘Let me see it, too,”’ he called. 

‘Hello, Bobby!’’ quacked all the 
little ducks. ‘‘Did you come to see 
the kite, too?”’ 

The kite was flat, and made of 
stiff paper with a frame of wood. 
It had a long, gayly colored tail, and 
one end of a ball of string was 
fastened to the frame. 

“IT wonder what makes it fly!”’ said 
Bobby. 

“Let’s find out,’’ said Blackie 
Crow. 

“T’ll hold on to the string,”’ offered 
Bobby. ‘“‘The rest can hold the kite 
until it begins to fly.” 


said Timmy. 
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‘*1 wonder what makes it fly,’’ said Bobby 


So Benny, Bunny, Mrs. Duck, 
Reddy Squirrel, and Gabby Goose 
lifted the kite as high as they could. 
Blackie Crow flew up and pulled on 
the tail, while Bobby Rabbit took 
hold of the ball of string. 


Just then West Wind came along. 
He saw the little meadow people 
and he saw the kite. 


KITE SONG 


By Norman C. SCHLICHTER 


Up! Up! See it fly! 
Nearer, nearer to the sky. 


Up! Up! See it go! 
It almost pulls me with it, oh! 


Down! Down! See it glide! 
The wind is an uncertain 
guide. 


Tomorrow I shall harder try 
To fly it closer to the sky. 


‘‘Ha! Ha! Ha!’ he laughed to him- 
self. “‘I will show them how it flies.”’ 

So he came down and blew very 
hard. He blew so hard that he lifted 
the kite up into the air. At first it 
came back towards the earth, and 
then, as West Wind blew harder, it 
rose higher and higher. The ball of 
string grew smaller and smaller. 

‘Just see it fly!’’ cried Bobby. 


“Hold on tight, Bobby!’ called 
Reddy Squirrel. 


Bobby did hold tightly to the 
string, but the kite pulled very 
hard. Soon there was no more 
string to unroll but the kite kept on 
pulling, harder and harder. It seemed 
to want to fly away and be free. 
Suddenly it gave a big jerk, and 
then went on up into the air, and 
this time Bobby went, too. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!’’ he cried loudly. 

“Help! Help!’ called Gabby 
Goose. 

“Come back, Bobby! Come back!”’ 
sobbed Bunny. 

The string hurt Bobby, but when 
he looked down, the ground seemed 
very far away. It seemed so far 
away that he was afraid to let go of 
the string. He looked down and 
saw his friends, and then he began 
to grow dizzy. There seemed to be 
four little rabbits instead of two, 
and two squirrels instead of one. 

Up and around went the kite, and 
up and around went Bobby. He went 
up until the string pulled and hurt 
so much that he could not hold on 
to it. Then—BUMP! 

Bobby found himself lying upon 
the ground. He sat up and looked 
around. On the fence sat Billy Blue 
Jay. 

‘“‘What were you doing, Bobby?”’ 
asked Billy Blue Jay. 

“Flying the _ kite,’’ answered 
Bobby, rubbing his head. 

Billy Blue Jay laughed. 

“It looked as though the kite 
made you fly,” he said. 

And far up in the sky West Wind 
played with the kite, until at last it 
caught upon the highest branch of 
the tall elm tree. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Wallpaper Scrapbooks 


Wa. t-paper sample books play 
a unique réle in making scrapbooks 
of any size, color, or kind. They can 
be made so individualistic and 
attractive by even kindergartners 
at practically no cost. Any wall- 
paper merchant will gladly save last 
season’s sample books if you ask 
early enough. 

In cutting the leaves out for the 
book, avoid having print on the 
underside; save the printed part for 
smaller books in which the pages are 
pasted together. Holes are easily 
punched with a card punch so the 
folder may be held together with 
commercial rings, cord, or ribbon. 
The cover may be two thicknesses 
or cardboard may be covered, thus 
making a stiffer cover, which really 
is desirable. 


Now with different color and 
design of paper an individual and 
attractive book may be made. 
Colored pictures are pasted on leaves 
of harmonizing colors. Separate mo- 
tives may be cut to use where 
needed. The possibilities of a wall- 
paper scrapbook are endless. 

—A.icE S. MoorHEAD 


Dictionary Drill 


My keep a vocabu- 
lary notebook in which each new 
word is recorded no matter from 
what source it is drawn. 


There are five steps that must be 
considered in changing a word from 
the unknown to the known or in 
making a new word a child’s own 
word. 


Step One—General appearance and 
spelling of the word. 


Step Two—Syllabication, pronun- 
ciation, and accent. 


Step Three—Definition. 


Step Four—Quotation of part of the 
passage from which the word was 
taken. 


Step Five—Use in an original sen- 
tence. 


I shall give an example, taken at 
random, from a fourth-grade note- 
book. 


1—-smoldering (only smolder given 
in most dictionaries). 


2—smol’der (ing). 


3—to burn and smoke without 
flame. 


4—“the plain once covered with 
golden brown grass was a smolder- 
ing expanse of charred black.” 


5—Daddy said the bonfire was 
smoldering because of the wet 
leaves Bobbie threw over the 
burning sticks. 
—FLORENCE Woop 


The Influence of Stars 


Wuen the Kindergarten group 
is seated at tables competition can 
be aroused to develop good helpers. 
Each week a large gold star is pasted 
on the center of the table for the 
group that has adhered most closely 
to our group standards of courtesy, 
obedience, promptness, thoughtful- 
ness and co-operation. Before the 
star is awarded a group discussion 
takes place and although the teacher 
is the one to make the final decisions, 
various reasons are given by the 
children for awarding the star to a 
certain group. 


To interest the children in clean 
teeth and regular habits large card- 
board toothbrushes can be made 
with a child’s name on each. A 
colored star is placed on the tooth- 
brush each day that the child has 
clean teeth. 


There’s true magic in the stars as 
far as the influence of them on small 
children is concerned. 

—HERAL G. HEpDGcock 


Drill on Left and Right 


In any Reading Readiness 
program following directions cor- 
rectly is important. Commands of 
“Skip to the left,’’ ““March to the 
right,’ ‘Walk six steps to the left,” 
or “Hop four times to the right” 
give special drill in distinguishing 
left from right. 

Finding the left side of a sheet of 
paper and marking to the right is 
an important step in development. 
For example: a red dot is placed on 
the left side of the sheet, a blue dot 
on the right. The command of ‘‘Mark 
from the red dot to the blue dot’”’ 
makes the left and right positions on 
the page much clearer to a small 
child. 


These drills soon carry over to the 


printed page and make actual read- 
ing more simple. 
—HERAL G. HEpccock 


Illustrating Words 
GRADE ONE 


I LIKE to keep my entire class 
as near together as possible in the 
basic book reading. In this way, 
general word and phonic drills are 
effective for all and work-book direc- 
tions do not require repeating. 
Better pupils get their advancement 
by more supplementary reading and 
advanced desk work. With this 
arrangement the slowest pupils need 
extra help so that they may not 
hold back the class. 


In one of my classes a tag-end 
pupil had difficulty in mastering 
separate words: SOME, HERE, 
WANT, etc. I had used all the older 
tricks without good results. I then 
tried a new device. I drew pictures 
suggestive of the words. Object and 
action words have frequently been 
taught that way; but other words 
require thought for good _illus- 
trations. 


For the word HERE I drew a 
pupil’s desk and chair. For SOME a 
tumbler partly full of liquid. For 
WANT I made a skeleton boy 
holding a bone above a skeleton dog 
standing on his hind feet. THEY 
was represented by a skeleton boy 
and girl. AFTER was taught by a 
child following his mother. 


The skeleton pictures, as you 
probably all know, are quickly made. 

Some children find difficulty in 
learning facts or words which create 
no picture in the mind. Object and 
action pictures are learned most 
easily because a mental picture is 
formed when the word is introduced. 

Sometimes the dramatization of 
the story containing the new word 
helps in suggesting a picture. For 
examples: our story repeated the 
question, ‘‘Where is Baby?” I drew 
a picture of a bush with the baby 
sitting on one side while someone 
was on the other side looking. 
WHERE was suggested. 


Not only the slow pupils get the 
benefit of this device, but all are so 
interested that they are getting 
these difficult words more firmly 
fixed in memory. 


—MAasBeE FRANCES CRESSY 
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JUNIOR ARTS 


and 


ACTIVITIES 


Hold your pupils’ interest and enthusiasm at all 
times.—You can do so with the help of JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. Each month the issue is 
filled to the brim with new ideas, practical project 
material, information—everything to help you plan 
a course of study that is interesting to both you and 
your pupils. 


No wonder JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES is the 
fastest growing elementary teacher's magazine in the 
country today! 


Prove this to your own satisfaction.—Send in your 
order now for a five months’ trial subscription. Do 
not miss a single issue. 


Is your class studying SOUTH 
AMERICA? Each month, 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIV- 
ITIES presents a complete 
unit of work on a different 


postage.) 
South American republic. You iin 
cannot afford to be without 
Address 


these interesting outlines and 
projects. Send for your first City__ 
copy today. 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 


The biggest help 
teachers have ever 
had... . 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ATS: SHOES 


c 


e@eein correlating health. 
safety, music, art with social 
studies, arithmetic, geography, 
language. The children love to 
work these projects. One issue 
of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIV- 
ITIES will prove this to you! 
Watch your classes develop new 
alertness and eagerness when 
they have these projects to carry 
out. Do not deprive the boys and 
girls of this wonderful material 
—once used, JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES’ projects will 
never be absent from your plans. 


Please send me a trial subscription for 5 months starting with the 
February issue. I enclose $1.00. (25c additional for Canadian 


A.C.-2-41 
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TESTED SCHOOLROOM HELPS—Continued 


Sand Pile Idea 


‘Tue problem of keeping cats 
and dogs out of the children’s sand 
pile was a source of worry to me 
until I devised this method, of which 
I want to pass to other interested 
parties. My box has a wooden 
frame over it, which is covered with 
an awning and removed in winter 
when children need the sun. I had 
four panel frames covered with 
chicken wire made to fit the per- 
pendicular sides of the sand pile 
frame. These panels are held in by 
small staples, thus enabling them to 
be easily removed. 

—ANABEL J. Ho_coms 


Height and Weight Charts 


THERE is considerable educa- 
tional value in having children keep 
their own height and weight charts. 
First of all it stimulates an interest in 
their physical growth. Reading, writ- 
ing, spelling and arithmetic is func- 
tioning in a purposeful way. Children 
become familiar with tabulated in- 
formation. Often they will help each 
other in getting the measurement 
correct for height. Reading the 
weight measure is even more diffi- 
cult. However by trial and error 
they at last come to get the correct 
estimates. This is the type of learn- 
ing that “integrates.” 


By comparing the heights and 
weights of the various children ex- 
cellent concepts are gained of these 
two forms of estimates. The reading 
and spelling of the two words 
“height” and “weight”? becomes 
fixed in a most meaningful way. 

—BERTHA G. RAMES 


Dutch Windmill 


Tue cone-shaped cardboard 
spools, which crochet cotton comes 
on, make very nice little Dutch wind- 


mills and adda gay, colorful, Holland- 
like touch to the school room during 
the Spring season. 

Paint the spool any bright shade. 
Make the top red to represent tile. 
Designate doors and windows with 
black. 

When dry, fasten arms on with a 
pin. These are cut from colored card- 
board or black cardboard if desired. 

—IsABEL SLOAN 


Captains for School Buses 


To aid the drivers of school 
buses in complying with safety 
regulations, captains were appointed 
for each school bus. He not only saw 
that all stops were made before cross- 
ing railways and entering main high- 
ways and through streets, but he also 
cautioned the children against stick- 
ing arms and heads from bus win- 
dows. He required them to remain in 
their seats until the bus stopped. 
Each week the captaincy was rotated 
among the pupils, so that all gained 
practice in maintaining constant 
vigilance. —J. C. BAKER 


A Nice Impression 


As a project in elementary 
citizenship training, pupils finger- 
printed themselves. An _ inexpen- 
sive play fingerprinting set from the 
Five-and-Ten provided instruction 
and fun. Learning about its use in 
identifying soldiers, government 
workers, hospital babies, and miss- 
ing persons, as well as in detecting 
criminals, proved fascinating. Cor- 
relation with composition and cur- 
rent events was effective. Too, an 
acquaintance with the positive aims 
of fingerprinting aided in breaking 
down the prejudice against finger- 
printing the non-criminal popula- 
tion. —J. C. BAKER 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with tts 
extra lurge diameter of wood and its large, 


soft lead. 


Other 
PRACTICE 


smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 


authorities 


prefer the 
with its 


Eagle 


pencil slightly 


harder lead as being nearer in size to 


the ordinary wood pencil. 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first slep in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 
regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agrees...... 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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UNITS AND PROJECTS. Primary 
39 Complete Units—135 Illustrations 


Contents: Farm Life—A Farm Unit— 
Arithmetic Activities—The Telephone— 
Mother Goose Unit—Seasonal Projects 
(Sand Table)—Seasonal Projects (Indians) 
—The Cave Man—Pueblo Indians—The 
Health Limited—Our Pet Shop—The Class- 
room Library—Organizing a Fair—Pioneer 
Life—Pine Tree Project—Santa’s Toy Shop 
—The Eskimos—Snow—Seven Little Sisters 
—Home Unit—Program of Related Activi- 
ties—Civic Heroes—The Fireman—The 
Postman—Cleanliness Town—My Teeth— 
Sunny Town—George Washington—Dutch Project—Milk— 
King Cotton—Rabbits, Wild and Tame—Easter Project— 
Japanese Tea Garden—Making a Playhouse—Three Little 
Pigs—First Grade Express—June Activity—The Circus. 

80 pages, size 814 x 11 inches, bound in heavy, colored 
tagboard covers. 


Price 75c. With The GRADE TEACHER $3.10. 
THE STORY TELLING HOUR 


| 150 Good, Short, Primary Stories to awaken 
enh. interest and for correlation work. Stories to 
read or tell to the children, or for the children 


'UNITS AND 
PROJECTS 


PRIMARY 


THE themselves to read. Subjects include a wide 
STORY range of childhood experience—Pets, Birds, 
TELLING Animals, Flowers, Legends, etc. This choice 
‘HOUR collection of charming stories will materially 


aid in teaching Language, Spelling, Safety 
and Character. The children will love them. 


80 pages, size 81, x 11 inches, bound in heavy, colored 
tagboard covers. 


Price 75c. With The GRADE TEACHER $3.10. 
SEATWORK CARDS 


For Primary Grades 


A superb collection in book form, of 160 
patterns and silhouettes for Silent Reading, to 
be colored during the Seatwork Period. The 
subjects include Familiar Pets—Wild Ani- 
mals—Flowers—N uts—Trees—Vegetables— 

| | acts Home Objects; Indians—Eskimos, etc.; 
Special Day Cards—Toys—Boats— Balloons 
and other objects of child interest. 
| Each page contains four patterns, each 314 
ot x 41% inches. One full page of general direc- 

tions. 

80 pages, size 81/, x 11 inches, bound in heavy, colored 
tagboard covers. 


Price 75c. With The GRADE TEACHER $3.10. 


EVERYDAY SEATWORK 
For Primary Grades 


SEATWORK CARDS 
| for 4 
PRIMARY GRADES|! | 


ne and Sith 


| 


EVERYDAY Over 350 Plans, Suggestions, Designs, Out- 
SEATWORK') _siines, Activities—all originated and tested by 
practical classroom teachers. Material for 
Special Holidays, Blackboard Borders, Book 
q Activities, Coloring, Costumes, Construction 
Work, Drills, Class Games, Health Educa- 
tion, Language Work, Nature Study, Paper 
Cutting, Posters, Sand Table, etc. 


A handy and useful volume for the busy 
teacher's desk. 


80 pages, size 814 x 11 inches, bound in heavy, colored 
tagboard covers. 


Price 75c. With The GRADE TEACHER $3.10. 
DECORATIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


Seasonal and Activity Designs 


Partial list of contents: 
DECORATIONS || September Border Units—Cut-out Animals 


forthe Schoolroom | 


and Birds—For a Hallowe’en Parade—A 
Jack-o’-Lantern Poster—Pilgrim Cut-outs— 
December Transparencies—A Santa Claus 
Paper Doll—A Mother Goose _ Poster— 
January Posters—A Snowbird Border—A 
North Country Scene—The Home of Agoo- 
nack—February Posters and Borders—A 
Lincoln Booklet—Valentines—Decorations 
for March—An Easter Paper Work Design— 
Cut-outs for Springtime—A Bird Chart— 
The Tulip Bed—A Pot of Tulips. 


128 pages, size 9 x 13 inches, printed on one side. 
Bound in heavy, colored tagboard covers. 


UNITS « SONGS « STORIES « SEATWORK + POSTERS « PLAYS « ACTIVITIES 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Strictly New and Original Designs 
for Things to Do in the Study Period 


eee HEALTH and Safety—suggestive designs 
with catchy and effective slogans. CALEN- 
DARS—adapted to seasonal subjects. GOOD 
ENGLISH—a series of attractive posters 
that appeal to the imagination of young folks. 
COMMUNITY HELPERS are shown to be 
real friends by practical illustrations. FARM 
ANIMALS are given a meaning that 
broadens the understanding. HOMES are ex- 
plained by designs of the common types of 
dwellings. TRANSPORTATION is taught 
by the various forms of travel facilities. SPECIAL DAYS are 
given a new meaning by Drawings, Book Plates and Sentiment 
Cards. FORM AND COLOR—a vast number of designs that 
suggest originality in producing various forms of color com- 
binations. Every BUSY Teacher can save time and achieve 
good results with this volume of new and original Designs and 
Teaching Ideas. 

128 pages, size 9 x 13 inches, printed on one side. 
Bound in heavy, colored tagboard covers. 


Price 75c. With The GRADE TEACHER $3.10. 
SONGS OF THE SEASONS 


For Primary and Intermediate Grades 


= 4 This choice collection includes 59 delightful songs 
— i that fit in charmingly with programs for Opening 
Pere Exercises, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Winter and 


eh Spring Activities, Easter, Mother’s Day, Vacation 


POLES and other special occasions. Also, they may be 
correlated with lessons about Flowers, Birds, The 
Weather, Patriotism, Indians and other subjects. 
Durably bound in heavy, colored tagboard covers: 32 
pages, size 81/2 x 11 inches. 
Price 25c per copy 


The music and the sentiments of the songs in this 
notable collection are most adaptable to the Pri- 
mary and Intermediate Grades and they can be 

MUSICAL PROGRAMS 

Tuneful Plays for Primary and 

Intermediate Grades 


| » CLASSROOM | 
| _ACTIVITIES 


t 


a] used successfully in these grades to motivate inter- 
) est and enliven the routine. The music of nearly 
every song carries both melody and accompaniment. 


en) A charming collection of nine plays accompanied 

iN by delightfully composed interpretative songs. 
simnieniiieaiiia T Either the dialogue or the songs may be used 
atten separately, but when presented together they 
Produce greater group interest by including a 


i larger number of pupils. 


i The Titles of the Plays are: 


Auditorium Exercises Flower Parade 
Santa's Recovery Coming of Spring 
Farewell to Toyland The Magic Hammer 
Old Toys Are Best The Safety Circus 
Awakening of The Roses 

These musical programs are suitable for the regular music period, for 
correlation with other school subjects, and for seasonal activities, Stage- 
settings are adaptable to any classroom or auditorium. The costumes 
suggested are attractive and inexpensive. 


32 pages, size 81, x 11 inches, bound in heavy, colored 
tagboard covers. 
Price 25c per copy 


— — — — — -Send This Coupon Today- —- — — — — - 


AC 3-41 
The Grade Teacher, 
Darien, Connecticut. 
Please send me THE GRADE TEACHER: 

OO One year at $2.50 OO Two years at $4.00 

I am enclosing $........ Mar. Sth. 


Price 75c. With The GRADE TEACHER $3.10. 
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THE PAPER HANGER—Miniatures 
Picture Story Lesson, Page 9. 
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Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 
Send your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 
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What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
paid. .. The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in May issue. Your solution 
must be received not later than April 25th. 

This month the problem selected is— 


What Would You Do with the Child Who Cheats? 


I wonder how many teachers are troubled with chil- 
dren who cheat? I have had several that would copy 
either from their books or from other pupils. I can 
usually stop the cheating by spanking, but I prefer a 


better method. If any teacher can advise me as to how 
to handle this matter in a diplomatic manner, I would 
appreciate hearing of it. 


—ELNorRA HENNEY 


The Prize Award in the January 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The award for the problem: ‘‘What Would You Do with the Child Who Talks Too Much?’’—sub- 
mitted by Laura Murray, has been awarded to Sister M. Honor, who submitted the following 


interesting solution: 


In the January issue, Miss Murray presented a 
problem child who is met frequently by the majority of 
teachers. Unquestionably, such a child possesses a 
fault which can be converted into a virtue if the teacher 
handles the situation tactfully. Proper guidance should 
result in a realization of the benefits derived from unity 
and coherence in thought and conversation. 


It is my opinion that this type of child figures par- 
ticularly in the primary grades. Young children are 
naturally enthusiastic to tell everything that happens. 
Their imaginations are more active than those of older 
children, and they are less self-conscious. 

It seems to me that one good remedy for the talkative 

(Continued on page 61) 


a Supervisor .... 


WILL THIS BE YOUR OFFICE? 


teachers. 


SUPERVISOR 


MAKE 1941 YOUR YEAR 


to take the first steps toward becoming 


subscribe tt SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
and build your reference teaching fle NOW! 


You receive illustrated instructions, ex- 
amples of work done under classroom 
condition in every issue of the 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE. 

It is written and illustrated of the 
teachers, by the teachers, and for the 


You find articles and illustrations about 
the kind of art and drawing you teach 
and using the same kind of materials 
BEGIN TO GET YOUR COPIES —MAIL COUPON 


and equipment you have in your school. 


A year’s issues—10 of them—give you 
a valuable reference file—each issue 
about one kind of art and drawing 
work —in fact your back copies of 
SCHOOL ARTS form an encyclopedic 
reference to what has been done, by 
whom and where. That is the kind of 
reference you need now and you need 
it even more as a supervisor. 


Take Your First Step Now-—Start with February 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 413 PRINTERS BLDG., WORCESTER, MASS. 


YE 


me as a future supervisor. 


Enclosed is [] check [] money order for $3.00 (U. S. A.) 


| 
I want to build a reference teaching file to use now and to help | 
| 
([] Please send bill for $3.00. | 
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THE PAPER HANGER—Miniatures 
Picture Story Lesson, Page 9. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO?—Continued from page 61 


child comes through class criticism, and even little 
children can be taught to do this in a very simple fashion. 
Children take criticism from one another very readily, 
without cultivating any ill-feeling. For example, if the 
class is having a conversation lesson relating to a cer- 
tain unit, the children may criticize the oral contribu- 
tions of one another. A chart may be made which 
enumerates standards for good speaking. The teacher 
may direct the criticism by such questions: 


1. Did Mary tell us something that made us listen? 
2. Did John’s story teach us more about —-—? 
3. Was Dick’s story too long? 


Also, it is a wise plan to use the first minutes of the 
day for informal conversation, at which time the class 
should feel free to relate experiences. If time is wanting, 
the children may be divided into five groups correspond- 
ing to the five days of the week, one group telling 
experiences each day. Thus all children receive 
recognition. 

Finally, the teacher may ask, occasionally, for one- 
sentence contributions to the topic under discussion. 
Such procedure curtails lengthy discussion, and gives 
the children practice in thinking out worth-while 


sentences. SistER M. Honor 


Books in Review 


raphy of America’s beloved composer 
which boys and girls (all others, too) 
will take to their hearts and treasure. 


WILDERNESS ORPHAN, by Dorothy 
Cottrell; lithographs by Howard 
Simon. Published by Julian 
Messner, Inc. $1.50. 

Against the silence of the Bush 
and the intrigues of men, the 
kangaroo, Chut,. lives his life— 
moves in pathos, humor and sus- 
pense from tragic babyhood through 
power, passion and savagery of 
maturity. Across the backgrounds 
of men and nature rears the proud 
figure of Chut; such a good fellow, 
observing his own standards within 
his limitations, docile as a little 
child, but capable of red rage and 
dangerous in his strength—such an 
animal in his own right that he holds 


the reader from his first infant hop, 


through every joy and tragedy that 
awaits him. 


EpwaRD MacDowELL AND Huis 
CABIN IN THE PINEs, by Opal 
Wheeler and Sybil Deucher; 


illustrated by Mary Greenwalt. 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc. $2.00. 

The story of Edward MacDowell 
told by the distinguished author- 
musicians who gave us ‘‘Mozart the 
Wonder Boy,” “‘Haydn, the Merry 
Little Peasant,’ ‘Bach, the Boy 
from Thuringa,” and “Franz Schu- 
bert and His Merry Friends,’’—a 
sensitive, appealing and lively biog- 


SAadow writing — 


A new Dixon pencil 


“King Midas 


STORIES OF THE GoDs AND HEROEs, 
by Sally Benson; illustrated by 
Steele Savage. Published by The 
Dial Press. $2.50. 


With the gift for story-telling for 
which she is noted, Sally Benson has 
written the story of the gods and 
heroes who peopled the Greek and 
Roman world of mythology. All the 
well-known tales are here—tales 
such as ‘“‘Apollo and Daphne,’’ 
and the Golden 
Touch,” ‘‘Perseus and the Gorgon,”’ 
‘Jason and the Golden Fleece,” the 
“Twelve Labors of Hercules’’—as 
well as many almost forgotten in- 
cidents. 


for primary grades is 


@ DIXON * ® 


Samples to a primary teacher writing to 


SCHOOL BUREAU-—PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 

Write For Catalog 

HOOVER BROS., Inc 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Headquarters for the 
Milton Bradley Products in 
Philadelphia and the Metropolitan Area 
PHILADELPHIA EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


1307 Sansom St., 4th floor 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 


Invitations - Announcements 


at Special Prices 

100 hand-engraved $10.00 
as two sets of envelopes 
100 Imitation Engraved 50 
100 Visiting Cards 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Complete education for teaching S5 th 
in elementary grades, kinder- Car 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 4G 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
also 3-year and 2-year certificate 
rite fathe of successful alumnae. 
tional College of Education 


BAKER, Pres. Box 112-C EVANSTON, ILL. 
PERRY 

NORMAL SCHOOL 

« Three-year course preparing high school grad- 

uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 

mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 

course for training children in the home. Limited 


enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Avenue 
Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


A. Ott Engraving Co., 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 63) 


ALONG THE ERIE TowpaTtH, by 
Enid La Monte Meadowcroft. 
Published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $2.00. 


A story with its background 
woven about the development of the 
Erie Canal, and what this develop- 
ment meant to the country, is 
dramatic, authentic material. Inter- 
woven into the story is the tale of 
the boy David, who ran away from 
home to seek adventure and found 
himself working on the Erie Canal. 
The illustrations in line and color by 
Ninon MacKnight are a thing of 
beauty, recalling in vivid fashion the 
styles and environment of 1823. 


NicopEmMus LAuGHs, written and 
illustrated by Inez Hogan. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc. $1.00. 


The irrepressible Nicodemus is in 
a hilarious mood, aided and abetted 
in new adventures by little sister, 
the faithful houn’ dog, little Sim, and 
‘‘Nebuchadnezzar,”’ ‘‘de_ kickinest 
donkey”’ Gran’pappy “‘eber did see.”’ 
A merry story, with laughter for the 
smaller boys and girls on every 
lively page. 


BARNEY’s ADVENTURE, written 
and illustrated by Margot 
Austin. Published by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc. $1.00. 


Barney, a lovable hero, with his 
appealing dog, in adventures start- 
ing from his desire to see the circus, 
depicted in full-page black and white 
pictures on every page, with de- 
scriptive text. A charming illus- 
trated tale which will appeal to all 
small children. 


ALEXANDER’S BIRTHDAY, by Mar- 
jJorie Knight. Published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. $1.50. 


The mischievous, prancing friend 
of the smaller boys and girls—Alex- 
ander, the blue-spotted horse and 
his partners in adventure, Aloysius, 
the small clown, and Penney, the 
Scotch guardsman, who enjoyed 
their festivities together, but won- 
dered, just a little, if they’d ever 
really reach the North Pole, where 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Alexander hoped to celebrate his 
birthday with Mrs. Angela Santa 
Claus. A charming, make-believe 
story, imaginative, gay, gently told, 
and filled with the magic small chil- 
dren love. The Christmassy illus- 
trations in bright, gay colors are per- 
fectly done by Howard Simon. 


THE CHIPPER, by Thames 
Williamson; illustrated by Woodi 
Ishmael. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $2.00. 


Living in England in the Stone 
Age is an exciting and adventurous 
experience for the two boys who are 
the heroes in this book. They belong 
to the Hunting People, and their 
lands, early in the story, are in- 
vaded by the Beast Herders. In- 
vasion, even at this period of 
civilization, was dealt with 
promptly. The battle for supremacy 
between the two tribes, makes a 
lively story for boys from twelve to 
fifteen. The author has been careful 
to provide as accurate a background 
for his imaginative plot as modern 
research into this dim period of 
history makes possible. 


ENGINE, ENGINE, No. 9, by Edith 
Thacher Hurd; illustrated by 
Clement Hurd. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.00. 


Here is the answer to the barrage 
of questions every youngster asks 
about trains, presented in an inter- 
esting fashion for children of four to 
nine years. Teachers will find this 
book a wonderful source of informa- 
tion to correlate into the study of 
engines and trains. Every page 
illustrated. 


VESTS 

Complete instructions 
for 72 educational, 
leathercraft projects. 
Many shown for the 
5 G-€\ first time in this 1941 
ee edition. No tools for 


many items. From 5c 
up. No obligation. 


TEACHERS 
ror correct HORTONCRAFT 


to give grade 645 CapitolAve. Hartford, Conn. 
you teach. 
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GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


UNEXCELLED 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


SPECIAL SERVICE—Write today for our six Special Services to teachers. 
Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


Printed Letterpress in U. S. A. 
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